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THE 'REPORT 



PRESIDENT OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 



THE SESSION ENDING 31st JULY, 1812. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 



May it please Tour Majesty, — 

I have the honour to submit to your Majesty my annual Report 
regarding the progress and condition of this College, for the year 
1872, embracing the three terms which constitute the Session. 
During that year 358 Students were in attendance-in the different 
departments of Arts, Medicine, Law and Engineering. Of these it 
will be seen by the tables embodied in the Report that 326 were 
matriculated and 33 non -matriculated. Referring to the various 
returns I have had the honour of presenting to Parliament, a 
progressive and marked increase in the number of matriculated 
students in yearly attendance, as compared with the non-matricu- 
lated, will at once be apparent— a fact mainly ascribable to the 
influence which the Queen’s University has exercised over the 
students in preparing .them for their selected professions and 

avocations in life. , . .. . 

In furnishing this Report I feel it my duty to keep steadily in 
view, as I have ever endeavoured to do, the important objects 
contemplated by the founders of the Queen’s Colleges in. Ireland. 
I may be permitted at present, when university education is 
attracting special attention, to reiterate a former expression of 
opinion that their object was to retain in the curricula what ex- 
perience had proved to be solid and necessary, as foundations oi 
mental culture and of knowledge, and to superadd ;the;require- 
mentof those really practical branches, adapted to the.entmeiy 
altered eondition.of the age, and of the world. It appeared essen- 
tial to lay down a defined matriculation course, requiring not .only a 
basis of classical and mathematical knowledge m the -intrant, but 
an acquaintance with those branches which qualify any youn 
man for public life, namely, history, composition, geogra W?’ 
arithmetic, which are often sacrificed m classical schools, because 
they are not imperative in colleges. The bg 

indispensable to introduce into the courses 01 ° „ 0 jipp-es one 
addition to the branches usuafly followed m 
modern, language -at least, with chemistry ^ g 
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4 Report of the President 

It has been required that in the classes of logic and metaphysics 
the student should investigate those powers of thought and action 
which lie within himself, and which equally, with the phenomena 
oi the external world are indicative of the Infinite Wisdom that 
communicated judgment and intelligence to man. Thus courses 
were adopted, and have been steadily and laboriously pursued 
rounded on the true idea of collegiate education, as combining the 
development of mental power with the acquisition of so und 
knowledge— courses embracing what is valuable in ancient 
literature, and practical in modern philosophy and science 
throughout the collegiate session, steady and daily attendance 
on the lectures of the professors is a fixed condition for obtaining 
certificates, and to this professorial system is added the necessary 
observance of private study and investigation by which the youncr 
man is taught the independent use of his own powers and 
faculties This combination of the professorial and tutorial 
system has produced results in the successes of its students of 
which this or any other College might well feel proud. 

In making the Denominational Returns I have thought it right 
to classify the students of the various Churches as they have 
designated themselves in the forms filled up by them at entrance. 

compreh^fve. OWmg b6 “ satisfactory and 



^suasions of Students attending Lectures 
m Queen s College, Belfast, m each Session from its opening. 



if first ^ 



1849- 50. 

1850- 51, 

185 J -52, 

1852- 53, 

1853- 54, 

1854- 55, 

1855- 56. 

1856- 57, 

1857- 58, 

1858- 59, 
Average ol 

10 years, 

1859- 60, 

1860- 61, 
1861-62, 

1862- 63, 

1863- 64, 

1864- 65, 

1865- 66, 

1866- 67, 

1867- 68, 

1868- 69, 
Average of se- 
cond 10 years, 

1869- 70,. . 

1870- 7!, . 

1871- 72, . . 



Matri- 

culated.) 



122-1 

199 

239 

299 

335 

340 

356 
360 

357 
357 
330 

317-2 

328 

337 

325 



Non- 

Matri- 

IcuIatedJ 



195 

185 

189 

154 

168 

183 

193 

194 
207 
223 



257 

312 

375 

388 

387 

405 

413 

337 

390 

368 



353 

380 

358 



Roman 

Catho- 

lic. 



35-3 

43 

57 

59 
61 
63 

58 

60 
57 

59 
51 



57 

76 

80 



18 

14 

17 



Presby- 

terian. 



145 

136 

129 

100 

107 

131 

131 

131 

154 

153 



131-7 

184 

216 

266 

275 

261 

285 

281 

225 

233 

220 



214 

226 

203 



Metho-| 

diet. 



8 

7 

13 

11 I 
10 I 

9 I 
13 I 

18 I 

25 I 

26 i 



19 

22 

12 



Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 



2-0 

3 

4 
1 



Va- 

rious. 



195 

185 

189 

154 

168 

183 

193 

194 
207 
223 



189-1 

257 

312 

375 

388 

387 

405 

413 

387 



353 

380 

358 
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XI. Numbers and Religious Persuasions of Students wto have entered 

Queen’s College, Beleast, in each year since its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non- 

Matri- 

oulatcd. 


Total. 


Cliurcli 

of 

Toland. 


[loman 

Catho- 

lio. 


Prcsby- 

torinu. 


Metho- 

dist. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


1849-50, . 


90 


105 


195 


33 


5 


145 


4 


1 


7 


195 


1850-51, . 


51 


42 


93 


15 


7 


68 


1 


- 


2 


93 


1851-52, . 


42 


40 


82 


25 


7 


47 


2 


- 


1 


82 


1852-53, . 


31 


23 


54 


16 


7 


28 




- 


1 


54 


1853-54, . 


39 


23 


62 


14 


5 


36 


3 


- 


4 


62 


1854-55, . 


41 


38 


79 


13 


G 


56 


2 


- 


2 


79 


1855-56. . 


33 


29 


62 


l'/ 


5 


36 


2 


2 


- 


62 


1856-57, . 


40 


28 


68 


18 


4 


40 


1 


- 


5 


68 


1857-58, . 


43 


28 


71 


8 


6 


55 


2 


• - 


-V 


71 


1858-59, . 


51 


37 


88 


24 


8 


51 


4 


1 


~ 




Entered first 1 0 years, 


461 


393 


054 


183 


60 


562 


23 


4 


22 


854 


1859-60, . 


66 


24 


90 


14 


6 


64 


4 


_ 


2 


90 


1860 61' . 


96 


4L 


137 


29 


13 


85 


3 


- 


7 


137 


1861-62' . 


114 


38 


152 


27 


5 


101 


6 


3 


10 


152 


1862-63, . 


115 


22 


137 


23 


12 


92 


5 


- 


5 


137 


1863-64, . 


109 


18 


127 


25 


5 


86 


3 


- 


7 




1864-65, . 


108 


27 


135 


22 


6 


97 


3 


- 


7 


135 




88 


30 


118 


17 


7 


03 


5 


- 


6 




1866-67, . 


95 


12 


107 


16 


6 


61 


10 


- 


14 


107 


1867-68,' . 


90 


22 


112 


20 


5 


63 


1 


1 


22 


ill 


1868-69; . 


79 


24 


103 


16 


7 


60 


6 


2 


12 




Entered in socond) 


960 


258 


1,218 


209 


72 


792 


40 


7 


92 


1,218 


10 years, j 






















Total in 20 years, 


1,421 


651 


2,072 


392 


132 


1,354 


69 


11 


114 


2,072 


1869-70, . 


83 


15 


98 


23 


8 


54 


4 


1 


8 


98 


1870-71’, . 


84 


30 


114 


36 


2 


57 


8 


1 


10 




1871-72, . 


78 


25 


103 


28 


6 


50 


5 


1 


J3 






1,666 


*721 


2,387 


479 


148 


1,515 


86 


14 


145 


2.387 



Ill Return of tlie Humber of Medical Students in attendance in each Session. 



Session. 


M atri- 
oulatod. 


Non-Ma- 

triculatod. 


Total. 


1849-50, 


28 


27 


55 


1850-51, 


20 


35 


55 


1851-52, 


25 


39 


64 


1852-53, 


29 


33 


62 


1853-54, 


29 


37 


66 


1854-55, 


39 


36 


75 


1855-56, 


33 


48 


81 


1856-57, 


36 


25 


61 


1857-58, 


35 


32 


67 


1858-59, 


45 


34 


79 


1859-60, 


56 


39 


95 


1860-61, 


70 


46 


116 



Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 

triouiated. 


Total. 


1861-62, 


81 


48 


129 


1862-63, 


89 


33 


122 


1863-64, 


110 


33 


143 


1864-65, 


126 


25 


151 


1865-66, 


130 


29 


159 


1866-67, 


157 


17 


174 


1867-68, 


163. 


18 


181 


1868-69, 


150 


24 


174 


1869-70, 


145 


22 


167 


1870-71, 


168 


26 


184 


1871-72, 


' 162 


25 


187 



. Of the 721 -who entered as nan-matriculated Student,, U7.nft er ward.' 
lation examination. The College Register contains 1,813 matriculated and 5(4 non-matr e 
lated, in all 2,387 students. 
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IV. — Return showing the Number of Students attending the Lectures of eaeh Professor in each year since the opening 
of the College. 




This return is given more fully in detail in the Appendix, pp. 14, 15. 

The return of Lectures delivered in each Session appears in pp. 20, 21 of the Appendix. 
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I think it right to refer particularly to the organization that 
exists in the Queen’s Colleges regarding the annual examinations 
for scholarships in these institutions. These honours are annually 
competed for, with the exception of the second year, by those 
students qualified to become candidates, and are held only for one 
year. This ' practice is different in the greater number of other 
universities where the scholarships are held for three, four, and 
in some of them for five years. The misapprehension which has 
existed respecting the number of scholarships attached to the 
Queen’s Colleges, ought at once to be removed by a candid con- 
sideration of this fact. Forgetfulness of this arrangement has led 
many to regard the scholarships as fully double what they really 
are, and thus by so much to exaggerate the real number of those 
placed at the disposal of the College. 

It will be seen by the sequel of this Report that the courses 
prescribed for scholarship examinations are both special and ex- 
tensive, whilst as President of this College I have constant means 
of knowing that merit alone is allowed by the examiners as the 
ground of their being awarded. They have, therefore, in various 
instances, not been appropriated. 

In order to afford some idea of the nature and extent of the 
collegiate courses pursued in this College I subjoin the following 
outlines (distinct from the digest in the Appendix) of what the 
students are required to do, in order to secure graduation in their 
different departments. 

I am anxious to draw particular attention to tins at the present 
time, inasmuch as there exist ideas . regarding the non-necessity 
for collegiate residence and training, which all past and present 
experience directly falsifies. 



I. Faculty of Arts. 

Students intending to proceed to the degree of B.A. must pass the 
matriculation examination before entering upon their college studies. 
This examination is prescribed by the College Council and embraces 
the first and second books of Euclid, arithmetic, the elementary rules 
of Algebra and simple equations, translation from two Creek and 
two Latin authors, Latin prose composition, English grammar and com- 
position, English history, and the outlines of ancient and modem geo- 
graphy. Candidates for literary and science scholarships of the tost 
year are examined in more extensive courses of literature and science. 
In 1872, the subjects prescribed for these literary scholarships were, in 
Greek, four books of the Iliad of Homer, the.Ion of Euripides, portions 
of the Anabasis of Xenophon, selections from Lucian, with an exercise 
in prose composition ; and in Latin, the Odes of Horace, six oo o 
the ' HSneid of Virgil, and portions of Cicero and Livy, with Latin 
prose composition. Candidates had also to translate from Greek and 
Latin passages not contained in the prescribed books. They were also 
examined in English composition, Homan history, and the histones of 
En g land and Frlmce, from A.D. 1056 to A.n. 1509. The subjects pre- 
scribed for science scholarships of the first year embraced Euclid, books 
1 2 3, 4, and 6, with the definitions of the fifth book, geometrical 
exercises, Algebra to the end of quadratic equations, including tne 
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8 Report of the P resident 

binomial theorem, and the first principles of logarithms ; and plane 
trigonometry. 

In the first session of the undergraduate course in arts the students 
must attend lectures and examinations in mathematics, Greek, Latin, 
modern languages, and English. In certain classes it has been found 
difficult to carry on the work of instruction from some of the students 
being more advanced in knowledge than others ; but this has been to 
some extent obviated by calling in the aid of the senior scholars. At 
the end of the session a general examination is held in each class, which 
must be passed by the student before he is permitted to enter upon the 
studies of the second year. The same remark applies to the other years 
of the undergraduate course. 

As the scholarships awarded after matriculation are tenable for 
one year only, scholarship examinations are held at the beginning of 
the second year, which are open to all students who have completed the 
first year of the undergraduate course. These examinations embrace 
more extended courses of literature and science than those prescribed 
for the first year’s scholarships. In the second session the student is 
required to attend a course of logic and another of natural philosophy, 
together with second courses of instruction on any two of the following 
subjects : Mathematics, Greek, Latin, and a Continental language. 

Students intending to proceed to the degree of B.A. must present 
themselves in Dublin for the first university examination, unless pre- 
vented by ill ness or other unavoidable cause. The subjects of this ex- 
amination prescribed for 1873 are: In Greek, Euripides — Medea; 
Xenophon — Memorabilia, book 1 . In Latin, Horace — Satires ; Cicero — 
Ad Familiares I., II., III., with prose composition in both languages. 
In modern languages, translation from two modem authors, either 
French, German, or Italian, with an exercise from English into the 
language selected. In mathematics, Euclid, books 1 to 4, book 6, and 
definitions of fifth book, arithmetic, algebra to the end of quadratic 
equations, together with the binomial theorem, geometrical and arith- 
metical progression, the nature and use of logarithms, and plane trigono- 
metry to the end of the solution of triangles. In mathematical physics, 
mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, and elements of astronomy. Candidates 
for honors at the same examination are required to answer in formal logic 
as well as in the subjects of the pass course. They are afterwards ex- 
amined in a more extended course of literature or science. 

For the third session, the following subjects are prescribed: 1, 
English literature ; 2, metaphysics, or history, or political economy ; 3, 
chemistry ; 4, zoology or botany. Students are at the same time not 
obliged to adhere strictly to this course, but are permitted to substitute 
for any. one or two of the above subjects, honor courses on subjects 
taught in the undergraduate course. This permission is largely used, 
and honor courses are delivered by many of the professors. 

At the end of the third year students are permitted to present them- 
selves for the. final degree examination at the Queen’s University. The 
details of this examination will be found in the Queen’s University 
Calendar for 18/3, p. 4, and in the Belfast Queen’s College Calendar 
for the same year, p. Ixvii. For the degree of Master of Arts any 
bachelor of arts of one year’s standing may offer himself for examination. 

Medical Department. 

The medical students of this College pass through a rigorous training 
before they can acquire the degree of M.D. from the Queen’s University. 
In the matriculation examination a knowledge of Latin, Greek, History, 
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Arithmetic, Algebra, two Books of Euclid, &c. is required, and it is not 
uncommon that several trials have to be made before a su&cient standard 

is attained. , . , , , 

Many of the subjects of the medical course serve also as means ot 

mental training for instance, the attendance on lectures and examina- 
tions on the subjects of Modern Languages, Experimental Physics, 
Botany, Zoology, and Chemistry, and the University test of the know- 
ledge acquired, are such as is generally admitted, it is desirable to add to 
the required study of Classics and Mathematics for Aids degrees. _ 

Thus every medical undergraduate must submit to an efficient tra i n i ng 
in non-professional subjects. He is guided during his proper medical 
studies by the ordinary curriculum of study, but m addition he almost 
uniformly extends his study of many of these subjects, as a glance at 
the numbers attending the classes on different subjects will show. The 
fact that many of the Professors are also University examiners, enables 
them to secure much greater devotion to the subjects of stady, and to 
exact a much more extensive knowledge of each than could possibly be 
required by examiners unacquainted with the character of the training 
through which each Candidate for a degree had passed. 

The attendance at classes is recorded daily in roll-books which are 

regularly inspected by the College Conned; explanation is resumed of 
every absence from a class, and the required certificates are vuthheld 
whenever the attendance lias been so deficient as to have imperilled the 
acquisition of a knowledge of any subject of study. The University 
examinations are conducted, in the most practical and laborious manner 
in dissecting-rooms, hospitals, dm, and every security is thus given that 
none but wed-qualified Candidates are presented for graduation. 

Engineering Department. 

The regular or ordinary course for students of Civil Engineering , in fine 
College extends over three Sessions, and includes attendance on Mathe- 
matics, Experimental and Mathematical Physics, Chemistry , a course 
of Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography, and Modem Lan- 
guages, especially Drench, together with the various courses 
by the Professor of Civil Engineermg, which may be thus sketched 
out;— 1. Geometrical Drawing, including the general principles of the 
accurate representation on flat surfaces of the forms and dimensions o 
solid objects, and including the art of perspective together with practical 
drawing especially in relation to engineering and architectural subjects. 
2. Surveying, Levelling, and Mensuration, including various operations 
of field work in measuring over the surface of land, and of °® ee “ 
mapping, drawing, and calculating in connexion wi su 
ments. g 3. A course of teaching planned so as to be suitable fori flie 
stage of advancement at which Students arrive m the third yeai ot th 
collegiate attendance, and adapted to constitute an m ro uc ion o, 
scientific foundation for many of the chief subjects of study winch are 
necessary or useful to tbe civil or mechanical engineer , o e > 

and to many other classes of artificers and practical men. Ot these it 
may suffice to mention ; — Strength and elasticity o ma 
structures, bridges of various kinds, ornamental architecture, theo y 
hydraulics, and its application in practical water works, ^bjects 

more particularly relating to mechanical engineermg. f . • , 

engaged in practical work in the drawing class-mom during « " ee 
entire sessions ofattendan.ee: most of them work very S ,7 J 
and many attain to proficiency so as to be well prepared or o S 
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service in offices, and otherwise in engineering business at once on leaving 
College. Many of the engineering students too, in addition to carrying 
out their attendance on the lectures of the Professor of Chemistry, have 
been very assiduous in acquiring a knowledge of practical chemistry by 
working in the laboratory under his direction, where they learn the 
methods of analyzing ores and other minerals, and acquire practice in 
chemical manipulation. 



Department op English Law. 

The Professor of English Law, in conducting his dejmrtment, has 
constantly kept in view the object of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons in recommending the foundation of Chairs in Law in con- 
nexion with the Queen’s Colleges, which, as they stated in their Report 
on Legal Education, was not merely to prepare Candidates for the Bar, 
and for the profession of A ttorney and Solicitor, but to raise the standard 
of legal attainments amongst local practitioners, and especially to provide 
opportunities of legal education to qualify persons intended to fill admini- 
strative situations not strictly legal — a policy which has been since 
followed up by the Legislature conferring privileges, by way of induce- 
ment, on Candidates for the profession of Attorney and Solicitor, who 
shall avail themselves of these Schools of Law. 

The Lectures are made auxiliary to the cotemporaneous studies directed, 
and are accompanied by interrogation, independent of the General Ex- 
amination and that for Honors. Such books, cases, and decisions, and 
portions of treatises are pointed out for reading as are considered by the 
Professor most useful in elucidating a branch of learning which is 
scarcely furnished with books exclusively intended for instruction ; and 
no efforts have been spared to point out the peculiarities of the law in 
Ireland, whether proceeding from statutes or inherent diversity of practice, 
or to direct attention to the recent changes which have been introduced 
into the course of procedure. 

Prom the first opening of the College to the present time the successive 
classes have spontaneously applied themselves with assiduity and perse- 
verance to the various subjects of legal instruction, and several Ron- 
Matriculated Students have from time to time availed themselves of the 
privilege afforded by the College Ordinances of attending detached 
Courses of the Lectures on selected subjects. 

Under these circumstances, I am gratified at being able to give the 
assurance that the Faculty of Law has fully realised the objects of its 
founders, and that a further extension of its public benefits would ensue 
upon the adoption by Government of the suggestion made by the same 
Committee of the House of Commons that a preference should be given 
to candidates for situations in the Civil Service, not of a purely legal 
nature who could produce testimonials of legal attainments from those 
institutions— a rule which would fully accord with the principle laid 
down m a recent report of another Committee in relation to the Civil 



Defabtjient of Political Economy. 

n,-^ e T P ^ e S? r - of Jurisprudence and Political Economy (Mr. T. E 
Udfe Leslie) fills in reality two distinct and important Chairs, in the two 
distmot faculties of Law and Arts. As Professor of Jurisprudence, he 
lectures, teaches, and examines iu the general philosophy and history of law 

m L G °w tati0mlandIntemationalL a w - As Professor 
ot Political Economy, he lectures, teaches, and examines Arts Students in 
that great subject. His instruction in J urisprudence has the twofold pur- 
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ooae and result of teaching legal philosophy and history, both as a branch of 
hidier University Education, and as a preparation for the legal profession ; 
and the duties of the Professor in this department, discharged as they are 
bv Professor Leslie, would be sufficiently arduous if he had not also to 
fill the Chair of Political Economy, to which he devotes as much time 
and labour as though he had no other collegiate duties. The stipend 
and emoluments attached to this double Chair are altogether dispro- 
portionate to the abilities, attainments, and exertions it demands on the 
part of the Professor. 

To these systematic courses of study, requiring residence, _ con- 
tinuous attendance on lectures delivered by able and distinguished 
Professors, as well as to the strict class examination required 
daily and at every step of the progress of the students, may be 
attributed their success and proficiency. Academic training and 
intercommunion, patient investigation of the laws of nature and 
the principles of induction, sound education in all the departments 
of science and literature, have, through the medium of this College, 
secured to this province educational blessings which justify its 
founders in having selected "Ulster, and Belfast its capital, as the 
seat of this Northern College. Since its opening nearly 2,500 men 
have completed their courses of study within its walls, where 
they enjoyed advantages, which no processes of separate training 
could possibly have imparted to them. , , 

It was no fault of the Legislature that the provisions made by 
Parliament for securing religious supervision and affording spiri- 
tual instruction to the students of the Queen’s Colleges, were not 
as extensively taken advantage of as the original founders of the 
Colleges contemplated and desired. The Colleges Act ana the 
statutes founded on it, afford to the Churches the power of having, 
under prescribedconditions, Deans of Residences appointed by p-® r 
Majesty to take oversight, as clergymen, of the students ot then: 
respective denominations. No doubt there exists a defect m the 
law which confines that power to students under twenty-one years 
of age, and resident in licensed boarding-houses. The reports ot 
the four Deans of Residences of this College, made to the Visitors 
at their last visitation, will prove that, irrespective ot this defi- 
ciency, great benefit is conferred on the students generally by re 
continued existence of recognised spiritual supervision over . em, 
their names and residences being still furnished by the Begis rar 
to each Dean at the opening of every session. 

I have to express regret that the various Churches have not ye 
availed themselves of the powers assigned them Loth by e 
Colleges Act and the Statutes, to have halls or hostels licensed for 
the residences of the students of their respective denominations.. 

Recent communications to me have made me aware that this 
important subject is attracting attention in influential quarters. 
I therefore here quote the following sections of the Charter o e 
Queen’s Colleges on the residences of students and the Deans ot 
Residences — chap. 16 : — 

“If the Bishop, Moderator, or constituted Authority of any 
Church or religious denomination shall notify to the President Jiis 
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or their desire that there shall be a boarding-house specially 
licensed for the exclusive use of the students of such Church or 
deno mi nation, and shall specially recommend persons applying for 
licence to establish the same, the President shall, in every such 
case, grant such licence, provided he shall obtain satisfactory 
evidence of the suitableness of the proposed establishment, and of 
its means of providing for the health and comfort of the students. 

“ In the case of Collegiate Students residing in a seminary or 
school which is under the special jurisdiction of the Bishop, 
Moderator - , or the constituted Authority of any Church or religious 
denomination, the President shall, on receiving a notification from 
such authority, consider residence in such seminary or school as 
equivalent to residence in the house of a parent or guardian, and 
shall exempt such seminary or school from licence or inspec- 
tion, but shall require the same attendance at entrance as in the 
case of a student residing with his parent or guardian. 

“ For the better maintenance of moral and religious discipline 
in the licensed hoarding-house, such clergymen or ministers as 
"We shall, from time to time, by warrant under our Sign Manual, 
appoint Deans of Residences, shall have the moral care and 
spiritual charge of the students of their respective creeds residing 
in the licensed boarding-houses. 

“ The College Council shall have power to assign lecture-rooms 
within the precincts of such College, wholly or in part, for the use 
of the Deans of Residences, for the purpose of affording religious 
instruction to the students of their respective creeds, and also to 
make rules concerning the days and times when such religious 
instruction shall be given therein, and for securing that the same 
shall_ not interfere with the general discipline of the College : 
Provided always, that no student shall be compelled by any rule 
of the College to attend any theological lecture or religious in- 
struction other than is approved by his parents or guardians, and 
that no religious test shall be administered to any person in order 
to entitle him to be admitted a student of any such College, or to 
hold any office therein, or to partake of any advantage or privileo'e 
thereof. ore, 

“ No clergyman or minister shall be competent to assume or 
continue to hold the office of Dean of Residences, unless approved 
of by the Bishop, Moderator, or constituted Authority of his 
Church or religious denomination.” 



These provisions rest on sound principles, recognising the right 
and power of the various Churches to have religious instruction 
administered to the students of their peculiar denominations, whilst 
allowing liberty to all to mix in harmonious union within the 
collegiate halls where together they may imbibe scientific and 
secular mstruction _ at the same fountains of knowledge, fitting 
them for all future intercourse in public and social life. 

tu- r. e ii tWe “ t '?o f ?JTT years ex P eri ence since the inauguration of 
this College m 1849, 1 am enabled to bear unqualified testimony to 
the value and perfect practicability of united education. Never, on 
religious grounds, has any diversity of opinion, producing discord 
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or alienation appeared, but on the contrary, friendships have been 
formed and fostered amongst the students of opposite creeds, ■which, 
without interfering, in any instance, with religious conviction, 
have produced lasting and beneficial sentiments of mutual regard 
and personal respect. It is my pleasing duty to make a similar 
record, respecting the authorities of the College. We are greatly 
varied as to creed and denomination ; and yet religious diversity 
never interferes with that friendly spirit which enables us, as 
gentlemen and fellow-labourers, to co-operate heartily in diffusing 
the blessings of education equally to all. 

This College continues to hold a distinguished place in sending 
into the arenas of scientific and literary conflict a number of men 
who annually cany high places, some of them the highest, in the 
examinations instituted in London and Dublin for the various 
departments at home and abroad, civil and military, naval, legal, 
and medical. 

In the different professions and callings of life, multitudes of the 
youths who studied in this College are, by the positions they have 
asserted, shedding lustre on their Alma Mater, laying the founda- 
tions of their future fortune, and circulating throughout society 
the advantages flowing from sound education, practical knowledge 
and Christian principle. 

The existence of this College in the populous and important 
province of Ulster, whilst from the outset it raised the standard 
of education immensely throughout its academies and schools, 
continues to exercise amongst all public teachers and private 
tutors a most wholesome and stimulating rivalry in preparing 
youths for entrance, and for the prosecution of their collegiate 
courses so as to reflect credit on themselves and on this establish- 
ment. 

The tables in this report will show the remarkable alteration 
that has taken place in the ratio between matriculated and non- 
matriculated students from the year in which the Queen’s Uni- 
versity was established in order to unite and consolidate the three 
Queen’s Colleges. From the first, the statutes of the Colleges had 
secured internal unity of design and action which is difficult of 
attainment through mere affiliation, but the organization of the 
Queen’s University, aggregating the Cork, Belfast, and Galway 
Colleges made, almost immediately, the pursuance of matriculation 
and of the University courses to he the general rule. 

Convinced that the Queen’s Colleges could never have pro- 
duced the same results which now distinguish them, without their 
University privileges, I am enabled to strengthen my opinion by 
the following extract taken from the address of the Marquis of 
Kildare, the Chancellor of the University, at the conferring of 
degrees in last October : — 

“ Those amongst the students of oiu 1 three colleges who have either 
arrived at the middle stage of their career, or who have brought it to 
a close, are examined together under the directions of the Senate ; and 
at these examinations, of which the principal has been held within the 
past fortnight, 362 candidates presented themselves within this year. 
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Of these 114 were in the Faculty of Arts, 216 in the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, 2 in the Faculty of Law, and 29 in Engineering. Of the candidates 
in the Faculty of Arts 55 presented themselves at the previous examina- 
tion, which is held at the end of the second year of their study, and of 
these 41 have satisfied the examiners. Forty-five underwent the final 
examination for the degree of Bachelor in Arts, of whom 42 passed, and 
14 have been exa m i n ed for the higher degree of Master, all of whom, I 
am happy to say, were deemed qualified. In the Faculty of Medicine 
there were 138 candidates for the previous examination, and 78 for the 
final examination for the degree of M.D. Eighty-eight of the former 
and 67 of the latter have satisfied the examiners. Fifty-three -candi- 
dates presented themselves for the further degree in this Faculty of 
Master in Surgery, and 41 for the Diploma in Midwifery. Forty-two 
of the former and 30 of the latter came up to the requirements of the 
examiners. In the Faculty of Law, two candidates presented them- 
selves for the degree of LL.B. ; both men passed ; and the higher degree 
of LL.D will be conferred on a third candidate, who is resident in India, 
and who has submitted to the examiners evidence of his proficiency, 
which they have reported to be satisfactory. In the department of civil 
engineering, 1 9 candidates presented themselves at the previous exa- 
mination, of whom 13 have satisfied the examiners, and 11 at the degree 
examination, of whom all have passed.” 

The new library and anatomical rooms of the College supplied 
by Parliamentary grants, fully justify, by their perfect adaptation 
to their respective purposes, the earnestness of the Collegiate 
authorities in asking for them, and the wisdom of the Government 
in having them provided. But I cannot omit once more express- 
ing my most earnest desire and hope that an increased grant for 
the steady supply of books to the Library may be made through 
the sanction of your Majesty’s Ministers, in order to restore to the 
Annual Grant for the maintenance of the College the amount that 
was appropriated, some years ago, to assist in augmenting by a 
small amount the salaries of the Professors. The sum thus sub- 
tracted was no doubt applied to a most necessary purpose ; but I 
have always lamented that this could not have been effected without 
trenching on an allowance so essentially necessary to found and ex- 
tend a Library suited to the progress of Science, Literature, and Art, 
and adapted to the requirements of a College embracing so many 
departments.^ The desirable object of the establishment of a proper 
Library furnishing books for consultation and loan to so large a 
number of Professors and Students, a permanent repository of 
knowledge, suited to and worthy of this great centre of intelligence 
and industry, I trust to see speedily accomplished. 

After mature consideration, I feel it due to the great interests of 
science and sound instruction to record, just now, the conviction I 
entertain, that if the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland are to form part 
of the educational machinery of the empire, they ought not to be 
allowed to remain in their present position crippled in comparison 
with most similar Colleges, and in many ways insufficiently 
equipped to keep place with the advancement of learning. The 
salaries of the Professors, at first placed on a scale much too low, 
1 a £ e now thi-ough the nearly doubled expense of every necessary of 
life, found inadequate to reward men of ability and distinction 
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for their laborious services, or to meet their wants as gentlemen 
and members of society. Neither are they able to command 
■what some of them absolutely pay for themselves, viz., the services 
of assistants (such as are provided for in the Scotch Colleges) to 
enable them to overtake their duties. The scale of payment in 
every public and industrial department is most properly and 
advantageously raised, -whilst the men, who, by their intellectual 
resources, expensively and laboriously acquired are expected to 
educate the public mind in the highest departments of science 
and literature, remain overlooked, to bear the anxieties, and to 
struggle with the difficulties of an insufficient amount for personal, 
official and family support. 

This question demands speedy consideration if we are to secure 
a continuance of able and distinguished Professors, or to maintain 
the various departments of the College in a thoroughly efficient 
condition. 

During the session 1872 the various exhibitions founded by 
private munificence were awarded in accordance with the con- 
ditions prescribed by the donors, and to the most deserving 
competitors. 

With the exception of a very few cases of violation of discipline 
which were suitably and profitably dealt with either by myself 
or the Council, the conduct of the great body of the students 
manifested zeal, regularity, and great industry. 

In the appendix which I have furnished will be found ample 
information respecting the condition of the College, with the 
amount of expenditure, fees received and paid to each Professor, 
and also an enlarged digest of the various subjects of study and 
of lecture, and the papers used at the different examinations. 

All of which is testified on behalf of the College by your 
Majesty’s most dutiful servant, 

P. SHOLLHAM HENRY. 



Queen’s College, Belfast, 
ls£ May, -mi. 
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APPENDIX, No. 1. 

Queens College, Belfast, and Queen’s University. 

The College is a Corporation under tlie name and style of “ Queen’s College 
Belfast. ” It was founded under the provisions of the Act 8 & 9 Victoria, cap. 
66, intituled “ An Act to enable Her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the 
Advancement of Learning in Ireland. ” Under the powers given by this Act, 
it was determined to found three Colleges. Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were 
selected as the sites of these Colleges, and on the 30th day of December, 1845, 
letters patent were issued, incorporating them. The Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the three Colleges were formed into a Board, called “The Board of 
Queen’s Colleges, ” for the purpose of drawing up the statutes and arranging 
the system of education to be pursued in them. 

On the 4th of August, 1849, the Professors were appointed, and the Colleges 
opened for the reception of students on the 30tli October, in the same year. 

Letters patent, constituting the statutes, were issued on the 1 ltli of Decem- 
ber, 1849, and a further charter was issued in the year 1863. 



The Council of the College. 

The President. 

The Vice-President. 

J. Cuming, m.d., Professor of Medicine. 

W. Nesbitt, m.a,, Professor of Latin. 

James Thomson, ll.d., Professor of Civil Engineering. 
C. MacDouall', ll.d., Professor of Greek. 

P. Redfern, m.d., Professor of Anatomy. 

J. Purser, m.a., Professor of Mathematics. 



The Greek Language, . 

The Latin Language, . 
History and EnglisliLiterature, 
Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 

Chemistry, . . • . 

Natural History, . 

Logic and Metaphysics, 

Civil Engineering, 

Agriculture, . . . 

Anatomy and Physiology, 
Practice of Medicine, . 
Practice of Surgery, . . 

Materia Medica, . 

Midwifery 

English Law, 

Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy, * f , 



Professors. 

, Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.r.a.s. 
William Nesbitt, m.a. 

Charles Duke Yonge, b.a. Oxon. 

A. L. Meissner, ph.d. 

John Purser, m.a., m.r.i.a. 

Joseph David Everett, m.a., d.c.l. 
Thomas Andrews, m.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 
Robert 0. Cunningham, m.d., f.l.s. 
John Park, m.a. 

James Thomson, ll.d., m.i.c.e.i. 

John E. Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 

Peter Redfern, m.d. Lond., f.r.c.s. 
James Cuming, m.d. 

Alexander Gordon, m.d. 

James Seaton Reid, m.d. 

R. E. Dill, m.d. 

Echlin Molyneux, a.m. 



T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.p 
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Curator of Museum, 
Registrar, 

Librarian, 

Bursar, . 



Office Bearers. 

. The Professor of Min., Geo., and Nat. Hist. 
. Rev. Richard Oulton, b.d. 

. Rev. George Hill. 

. Alexander Dickey, Esq.. 



Deans of Residences. 



Appointed. 

Irish Association of Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, . Rev. John Porter 1852 

General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, Rev. Josias Leslie Porter, ’d.d., ll.b , 1866 

Wesleyan Methodists, . Rev. Robert Crook, ll.b., . . 1871 

Church of Ireland, . . Rev. Samuel E. Busby, ll d. , . . 1872 

The Deans are designated as they wish themselves to be called. 

The students of the College are either Matriculated or Non-matriculated. 
All the courses for Matriculated students in Arts, including the Department of 
Civil Engineering, and also in the Faculties of Medicine and of Law, will be 
found in the Calendar, which is published annually. 

Non-matriculated students, on paying the regulated class fees, and signing an 
engagement to observe order and discipline in the College, are permitted, without 
undergoing a preliminary examination, to attend any separate course or courses 
of Lectures ; but are not permitted to become candidates for Scholarships or 
Prizes, or to enjoy other privileges of the Matriculated students. 

Students in any of the Faculties can be admitted ad eundem from the other 
Queen’s Colleges, or from any University capable of granting degrees. 



Collegiate Scholarships. 

In the Faculty of Arts — 30 Junior Scholarships, of £24 each, are awarded 
to Undergraduates — 15 for proficiency in Literature, and 15 for proficiency in 
Science; also, 8 Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, to Graduates, one being 
limited to students who have also completed the course for the degree of ll.b. ; 
and 5 Scholarships, of £20 each, to Engineering Students. 

In the Faculty of Medicine — 8 Junior Scholarship*, of £25 each, are 
awarded. 

In the Faculty of Law — 3 Junior Scholarships, of £20 each, are awarded. 



Scholarships awarded in the several Faculties, 1870-71. 

8 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

20 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

4 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarships. 

3 Law Scholarships. 

1871-72. 

8 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

20 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

5 Engineering Scholarships. 

7 Medical Scholarships. 

3 Law Scholarships. 



By an order of Her Majesty in Council, of 21st May, 18S5, applying to the 
Civil Sen-ice, it is ordained that “ every person nominated to a junior situation 
should obtain a certificate of qualification before entering on his duties.” The 
ordinary classes in Queen’s College embrace the branches required in the Ex- 
aminations for the Civil Service, and also in' the • Examination for students 
intending to become candidates for commissions in tlie Royal Artillery and 
Engineers, and for appointments to the Civil Service of India, both of which 

are now thrown open to public competition. - ’ 
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Queen’s University in Ireland. 

The charter founding the Queen’s University in Ireland received the Royal 
sanction in the year 1850, aud it provides that its Senate should have the power 
of conferring upon the students of the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway, such degrees and distinctions, in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Physic, 
as* are ^ranted and conferred in other Colleges and Universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It further ordains that any of the. students of the three Queen’s 
Colleges who shall have obtained such degrees in any of the several Faculties 
of Arts Medicine, and Law, as shall be conferred by the Chancellor and Senate 
of the Queen’s University, shall be fully possessed of all such rights, privileges, 
and immunities, as belong to similar degrees granted by other Universities or 
Colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence is derived from 
similar degrees granted by other Universities. 

By the charter of the Queen’s University, candidates for Degrees in Medicine 
are required to have attended at least two courses of Medical Lectures in some one 
of the Queen’s Colleges. For the remainder of the courses of Medical Lectures, 
authenticated certificates will be received from the Professors or Lecturers in 
Universities, Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the Senate of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. 

The Chancellor and Senate also have the power of admitting, by special grace, 
Graduates of other Universities to similar and equal degrees.. 

In order to obtain a degree or diploma in the Queen’s University it is neces- 
sary to enter the College as a Matriculated Student, to pass the entrance or 
Matriculation Examination, 'and to pursue a fixed course of study. 
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The Matriculated Students may be classified as follow: — 



I. Those intending to proceed 
II. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 



to the Degrees of A.B. and A.M. 
Degree of M.D. 

Diploma of Elementary Law. 
Degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. 
Diploma of Civil Engineering. 
Diploma of Surgery. 



The Senate. 

Chancellor . — The Most Honorable the Marquess of Kildare, m.a. (Oxon.) 

Vice-Chancellor Sir Dominic J. Corrigan, Bart., m.d., m.p., Physicianin Ordinary 

to the Queen in Ireland. 

The Right Hon. David 11. Pigot, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, m.r.i.a., &c. 
The Rev. P. Shuldham Henry, i>.d., m.r.i.a., President Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Sir Robert Kane, f.r.s., m.r.i.a., &c., President Queen’s College, Cork. 

Edward Berwick, b.a., President Queen’s College, Galway. . 

Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., ll.i>., m.r.i.a., Commissioner of Public works. 
Major-General Sir Thomas Askew Larcom, u.e.,k.c.b.,'il.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a., &c. 
James Gibson, a.m., q.c., m.iut.a., Barristcr-at-Law. 

The Right Hon. James Henry Monahan, Lord Chief Justice of the Common 1 leas. 
Robert Adams, a,m., m.d., f.r.g.s. 

The Right Honorable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., m.p. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Killaloe, d.d. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, d.d. 

Thomas A. Shillington, Esq., j.p. 

The Lord Talbot de Malahide, f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

The Lord Clermont, d.d. 

Right Honorable William Monsell, m.p. 

Right Honorable Lord O’Hagan, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

William K. Sullivan, esq., ph.d. 

David Ros9, m.a., ll.b. 

William MacCormac, m.a., m.d. 

Thomas William Moffett, ll.d. 

Secretary. — G. Johnstone Stoney, m.a. — Office, Dublin Castle. 

The Senate holds its sitting in Dublin Castle, where the examinations of the 
students of the three Colleges, for Graduation and University Exhibitions, aie 
annually conducted by Examiners appointed by the Senate from year to year. 

B 2 
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APPENDIX, No. 2. 

Return of the Number of Students attending each Class in the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, in each Year. 



Class. 



Greek — 1st year, 

,, 2nd „ . 

,, Higher, . 

Latin — 1st year, 

, s 2nd ,, . 

,, Higher, . 

The English Language, . 

History and English Literature,) 
Senior ,, ,, j 

Modern Languages (French, Ger- 
man, Italian), 

Senior „ . 

The Celtic Languages, . 
Mathematics — 1 st year, 

>> 2nd ,, . 

, , Higher, . 

Nat. Philosophy— Higher Class 
,, Mathematical Physics, &< 

, , Experiment al Pliy sics, 

>, Practical Mechanics, 
Natural Philosophy applied, 
Chemistry, 

Practical Chemistry, 

Laboratory, 

Zoology, 

Botany, . 

Physical Geography, 

Logic, 

Metaphysics, 

Higher Logic and Metaphysics, 
Mineralogy and Geology, 
Surveying, 

Civil Engineering, 

T 1 i eorv of Agriculture , . 
Practice of Agriculture, 

Diseases of Farm Animals , 
Medical Jurisprudence, 
Anatomy, 

Practical Anatomy, 

Practice of Medicine, 

Practice of Surgery, 

M ateria Medica, 

Midwifery, 

Law of Property, 

Equity of Bankruptcy, . . 

Common and Criminal Law, f 
Evidence and Pleading, . J 
J urisprudence and Political Eco- 
nomy, Arts, . 

Civil Law, 

Constitutional, Colonial, and 
International Law, 
Jurisprudence, . 

Arabic, . 

Hindustani, 

Sanskrit, 



1845-50 


’50-51. 


’51-52. 


1 52-53. 


'53-54 


| 54-55. |’55-56.| ’56-57. j 


71 


47 


28 


16 


21 


26 


29 


24 


- 


27 


18 


7 


11 


12 


14 


12 


63 


45 


27 


19 


21 


24 


27 


19 


- 


27 


17 


6 


11 


11 


13 


10 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


_ 


- 


52 


46 


28 


20 


24 


28 


31 


24 


- 


- 


25 


15 


20 


16 


20 


19 


62 


36 


41 


27 


34 


37 


29 


40 


- 


20 


28 


16 


15 


15 


19 


12 


The Le 


ctures 


n each 


Session 


open to 


the Pit 




_ 


86 


58 


40 


25 


29 


33 


30 


35 


“ 


32 


11 


11 


13 


11 


15 


17 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 




6 


6 


8 


32 


32 


46 


24 


29 


23 


24 


19 


48 


59 


57 


29 


40 


34 


36 


37 


7 


3 


6 


3 


4 


3 


3 


o 


- 


- 


— 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 




37 


53 


63 


44 


51 


60 


50 


70 


6 


7 


14 


10 


15 


14 


12 


10 


- 


6 


6 


8 


9 


9 


10 




12 


34 


35 


29 


31 


43 


31 


43 


12 


49 


46 


35 


37 


46 


36 


44 


- 


- 


29 


17 


21 


19 


20 


21 


3 


- 


27 


17 


21 


26 


20 


27 


- 


- 


18 


15 


16 


11 


17 


20 


— 


— 


6 


7 


7 


8 






Public. 


6 


14 


13 


15 


13 


9 


20 


10 


9 


9 


6 


6 


9 


4 




- 


4 


6 


3 


4 


3 


4 


17 


11 


8 


7 


2 


6 


5 


5 


4 


- 


5 


3 


2 


5 


5 


1 


1 


- 


5 


3 


o 


5 


5 


] 


1 


2 


8 


14 


10 


13 


8 


10 


15 


25 


36 


48 


45 


44 


51 


44 


39 


27 


32 


35 


49 


41 


46 


53 


33 


9 


17 


17 


12 


15 


18 


33 


27 




15 


26 


29 


28 


30 


48 


32 




14 


16 


17 


17 


23 


25 


11 


14 


10 


12 


16 


17 


18 


24 


13 


17 


16 


17 


15 


11 


5 


10 


14 


- 


- 


12 


2 


9 


6 


8 


2 


.1 


11 


13 


8 


10 


5 


9 


10 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


. 


_ 








- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


_ 


_ 




~ 


~ 


~ 






- 


- 
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Appendix, No. 2 — continued . 

of tlle Number of Students attending eacli Class in the Queen’s College, 
KE Belfast, in each Year —continued. 



Greek— 1st year, 

„ 2nd „ 

„ Higher, 0 
Latin— 1st year, 

„ 2nd „ 

„ Higher, . 

The English Language. 

History, . 

English Literature, . 

Modern Languages (French , Ger 
man, Italian), . 

Senior ,, 

The Celtic Languages, 
Mathematics — 1st year, 

,, 2nd ,, 

,, Higher, 

Nat. Philosophy — Higher Class, 
„ Mathematical Phy sics, &c. 
„ Experimental Physics, 
Natural Philosophy applied, 
Chemistry, 

Practical Chemistry, 

Laboratory, 

Zoology, 

Botany, . 

Physical Geography, 

Logic, 

Metaphysics, 

Higher Logic, . 

Mineralogy and Geology, 
Engineering, 1st year, . 
Engineering, 2nd year, { 



Theory of Agriculture, . 
Practice of Agriculture, 
Diseases of Farm Animals, 
Medical Jurisprudence, 
Anatomy, 

Practical Anatomy, 

Practice of Medicine, 

Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, 

Midwifery, 

Law of Property, 

Equity and Bankruptcy, 
Common and Criminal' Law, 
Evidence and Pleading, 
Political Economy, Arts, 

Civil Law ; Constitutional 



Law; Jurisprudence, 
Arabic, . 

Hindustani, 

Sanskrit, 

Operative Surgery, 



Session. 





■60-G1. 


61-G2. 


02-G3. 


G3-G4. 'G 


69 


81 


83 


66 


25 


49 


63 


44 


4 


7 


7 


: 9 


69 


84 


83 


65 


23 


49 


60 


40 


2 


6 


6 


8 


72 


85 


85 


70 






8 


6 


28 


(30 


41 


52 


140 


124 


no 


99 


10 


54 


43 


26 


The L 


cture 


in ea 


ch Sess l 


83 


93 


102 


85 


13 


13 


15 


20 


3 


- 


5 


6 


— 


_ 


— 


— 


64 


67 


72 


69 


87 


86 


94 


95 


4 


_ 


2 


5 


64* 


89 


89 


81 


21 


20 


24 


28 


12 


15 


15 


8 


37* 


57 


66 


90 


40* 


56 


62 


90 


30 


n 


7 


- 


35 


65 


66 


57 


24 


22 


34 


40 


_ 


10 


12 


25 


n 


11 


10 


12 


9 


10 


11 


15 


4 


6 


11 


8 


_ 


- 


3 


7 


6 


6 


6 


- 


3 


1 


- 


- 


2 


1 


- 


- 


14 


18 


16 


25 


86 


83 


83 


87 


80 


85 


91 


96 


25 


42 


27 


36 


51 


53 


53 


46 


33 


38 


37 


29 


26 


36 


22 


34 


16 


14 


12 


12 


10 


8 


18 


17 


10 


12 


11 


10 




_ 


_ 


_ 


3 


2 


3 


- 


a 


4 


5 


4 


- 


| - 


11 

_____ 


2 



14 19 



49 
21 

4 

50 
40 

6 

49 

5 
52 

109 

46 

Public. 

62 

12 

6 

56 

104 

4 

91 
44 
16 

92 

50 

52 

39 

33 

5 
12 

8 

8 

7 

5 



■68-69. 


•69-70 


’70-71. 


’71-72. 


43 


41 


37 


37 


24 


11 


22 


19 


6 


7 


6 


6 


43 


44 


39 


37 


37 


32 


32 


21 


9 


11 


6 


7 


43 


45 


37 


36 


6 


16 


12 


19 


32 


35 


39 


27 


96 


94 


92 


98 


32 


52 


37 


30 


— 


_ 


— 


— 


66 


57 


44 


50 


24 


22 


17 


10 


7 


8 


a 


6 


5 


7 


3 


4 


46 


52 


46 


32 


85 


78 


86 


90 


10 


5 


3 


8 


96 


84 


106 


103 


44 


30 


44 


43 


17 


15 


16 


17 


75 


51 


75 


75 


60 


36 


60 


61 


— 


— 


— 


— 


46 


38 


40 


29 


33 


30 


20 


14 


21 


15 


15 


9 


6 


10 


5 


8 


13 


11 


5 


12 


4 


9 


8 


3 


4 


9 


8 


3 


9 


5 


3 


8 


10 


5 


3 


8 


— 


- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


' — 


— 




— 


— 


— 


35 


34 


41 


37 


130 


117 


142 


136 


160 


140 


182 


157 


57 


59 


6S 


57 


75 


61 


72 


55 


46 


38 


49 


43 


48 


41 


45 


46 


17 


24 


27 


21 


10 


14 


12 


9 


19 


20 


25 


17 


_ 


_ 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


. _ 


- 


— 


— 




17 


1 13 


23 



* No Arts Students this Session, owing to chango of Statutes. 



f Not now required in third year Arts. . f ei.tuta* 

{ No Engineering Student. tUis Session, Hiring to ehnne. of Stltllt.s. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



APPENDIX.. 



Return of the Amount of Pees received by each 



Professor of 


1849-50. 


1850-51. 


1851-52. 


1852-53. 


1853-54. 


1854-55. 


1855-56 


1856-57. 


1857-58. 


1858-59. 






£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s 


£ s. 


£ 




£ 








Greek, . 


1*88 10 


83 


0 


50 


0 


27 


5 


38 


5 


46 


5 


51 15 


44 


15 


51 


0 






Latin, . 


*73 15 


79 


0 


60 


10 


31 


5 


38 


5 


44 


5 




39 


15 


53 


0 






English History and 
Literature, . 


50 


5 


50 


5 


47 


10 


31 


5 


43 


5 


45 


5 


59 5 


1 43 15 


57 


10 






Logic &Metaphysics, 


6 


0 






+59 


5 


34 


5 


37 15 


41 


0 


41 15 


48 


5 


46 


15 






Mathematics, . 


116 15 


97 10 


69 


15 


43 


0 


54 


10 


59 


0 


60 10 


62 


15 










Natural Philosophy, 


79 


5 


70 15 


99 


10 


47 


0 


73 


15 


76 15 


59 10 


62 15 


72 


0 


66 10 




Practi cal Chemistry} 


85 


5 


104 


0 


117 


5 


91 


10 


111 


10 


131 


15 


105 10 


133 


0 . 


113 


10 , 


147 5 




Anatomy and Phy- "j 








































siology, . L 

Practi cal Anatomy, J 


143 


0 


170 


0 


195 


15 


230 10 


•228 


0 


250 


0 


256 0 


J81 


0 


206 


0 


262 10 




Natural History and 








































Botany, 


20 10 


69 


0 


70 


15 


50 15 


55 


0 


76 


15 


59 10 


56 


0 










Modern Languaees, 


97 


0 


84 


0 


63 


0 


50 


0 


61 


0 


85 


0 


74 0 


86 


0 










Mineralogy and Ge- 








































ology. 


- 




7 10 


24 


15 


17 15 


20 15 


18 


0 


12 10 


37 


0 


20 








Jurisprudence and 














i 


























Political Economy, 


20 


0 


21 


0 


35 


15 


18 15 


28 


0 


14 10 


29 5 


22 


10 


31 








English Law, 


32 


0 


29 


0 


37 


0 


23 


0 


20 


0 


16 


0 


21 0 


27 


0 










Civil Engineering, . 


16 


0 


24 10 


22 


0 


14 


0 


17 15 


21 


0 


13 10 


27 


0 


22 


0 


22 15 




dical Jurisprudence, 


15 10 


41 


0 


49 


5 


22 


0 


46 


0 


32 15 


26 0 


25 


10 










Practice of Medicine, 


17 


0 


31 


0 


32 


0 


lit 


0 


30 


0 


30 


0 


56 0 


43 


10 










Surgery, 


41 


0 


21 


10 


36 


0 


51 


0 


43 


0 


43 


0 


74 0 


42 10 










Materia Medica, 


22 


0 


28 


0 


26 


0 


29 


0 


33 


0 


43 


0 


45 0 


20 


0 










Midwifery, 


28 


0 


18 


0 


22 


0 


27 


0 


31 


0 


33 


0 


44 0 


24 












Teacher ot Drawing, 





j 
















“ 










32 


0 


25 


0 


26 0 





* In the Session of 1849-50, Medical Students were required to attend the Greek and Latin Classes but 
have since been exempt from attending either class. ’ 

t P .™, fe£s ? r tras appointed in Session 1851-52, and taught and received fees from Students pro- 

perly belonging to the previous Session. * 



Queen’s College , Belfast , March , 1873. 



Appendix, 
2To. 4. 

Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year’s 
Additional 
Grant. 



APPENDIX, 

Account of the Expenditure of One Year’s Additional Grant 

1. Library of Ancient and Modern Literature and Philology : 



Ancient Classicai Languages and Philology, 
English History and Literature, . 

Eoreign Modern Languages, 

Works of General Interest, &c 



£ s. d. 
23 18 6 
18 9 2 
10 5 5 
68 9 11 

121 3 0 



2. Libraries, Museum, Sc., Mathematical, Physical, and Chemical 

oCI6HCfS * 

Mathematical and Physical Libraries, . 

Chemical Libraiy, . • . . 

Museum and Cabinet of Physical Science, , ] 

» Laboratory, Chemical Science, \ 



35 1 
13 0 
39 1 
37 13 



124 16 6 
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No. 3. 

Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year. 



1859-60. 


1800-61. 


1861-62. 1 


18G2-63. 


18C3-64. 


1804-G5. 


1865-06. 


1866-G7. 


1867-68.1. 






£ 




£ 




£ . 


5. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 




5 


*131 


15 


*1 86 


0 


*187 


15 


*221 


0 


233 


10 


212 


0 


131 


0 


121 


0 


f90 


0 


127 


15 


185 


0 


185 


15 


211 


0 


220 


10 


202 


0 


167 


0 


152 


0 




15 


117 


‘5 




10 


164 


5 


163' 


10 


162 


10 


131 


10 


143 


10 


130 


10 


39 


0 


58 


10 


106 


5 


134 


10 


J73 


10 


143 


0 


183- 


10 


184 


10 


3 40 


10 




10 


156 


0 


183 


5 


211 


5 


201 


0 


208 


0 


173 


0 


143- 


0 


135 


0 


61 




180 


10 


178 


15 


194 


10 


183 


0 


186 


0 


208 


0 


398 


0 


192 


0 


184 


0 


167 


0 


195 


15 


210 


5 


213 


10 


294 


TO 


252' 


0 


277' 


10 


299 


0 


307 


0 


427 


10 


J432 


10 


J425 


10 


£453 


10' 


567 


10 


544 


0 


643 


14 


652 


8 




10 


70 


0 


96 


10 


1 20 


5 


157 


o' 


170 


6 


144 


0 


154 


0 


165 


0 


159 


10 


277 


0 


319 


5 


270 


15 


231 


0 


278 


0 


247 


0 


268 


0 


280 


0 


24 


15 


11 


10 


16 


5 


20 


10 


22 


0 


25 


0 


24 


0 


9 


0 


20 


0 


36 


10 


28 


10 


25 


15 


37 


10 


38 


0 


51 


0 


51 


0 


46 


0 


37 


0 


28 


0 


28 


0 


25 


0 


21 


0 


18 


0 


20 


0 


25 


0 


23 


0 


35 


0 


24 


15 


32 


0 


40 


15 


70 


0 


82 


0 


97 


0 


79 


0 


68 


0 


70 


0 


47 


0 


43 


0 


§44 


0 


§36 


15 


48 


0 


55 


0 


48 


0 


67 


0 


63 


0 


44 


0 


37 


0 


64 


10 


46 


0 


59 


0 


74 


0 


77 


0 


103 


0 


103 


0 


65 


10 


79 


13 


84 


12 


96 


11 


73 


0 


82 


0 


94 


0 


137 


0 


144 


0 


50 


0 


GO 


0 


69 


0 


70 


0 


59 


0 


73 


0 


83 


0 


86 


0 


71 


0 


25 


0 


48 


0 


63 


0 


36 


0 


66 


0 


i 36 


0 


42 


0 


64 


0 


72 


0 


22 


0 


- 




“ 








“ 




” 




— 




' 









£ 

127 0 
155 0| 

107 10 
139 10 
132 0 
183 0 
284 10 



731 18 



131 

89 

93 



1869-70. 


£ 


s 


109 


6 


154 


0 


121 


0 


117 


0 


148 


0 


177 


0 


249 


10 


592 


1 


104 


0 


255 


0 


16 


0 


56 


0 


43 


0 


66 


0 


61 


0 


96 


0 


115 


0 


73 


0 


78 


0 



1870-71. 


1871-72. 


£ s. 


£ s. 


114 0 


103 0 


132 0 


109 0 


123 0 


102 0 


98 10 


70 0 


117 0 


108 0 


164 0 


187 0 


276 0 


324 0 


669 10 


706 10 


142 0 


128 0 


226 0 


244 0 


20 0 


12 0 


65 0 


39 0 


56 C 


34 0 


51 0 


60 0 


73 0 


77 0 


103 0 


94 0 


134 0 


113 0 


77 0 


84 0 


79 0 


94 0 







* Besides for Sanskrit and Hindustani, 1859-60, £35; 1860-61, £22 10s.; 1861 62, £-5, 1862 63, 
£32 10s.; 1863-64, £20 ; 1864-5, £20. 

+ Besides for Arabic in 1859-60, £5. . _ , a 

+ The Professor of Anatomy pays to his Demonstrator a portion of the fees for Practical Anatoy. 

| No endowment for Medical Jurisprudence. Profossor Hodges delivers the lectures, receiving o y 
fees. 

John Wylie, Bursar. 



No. 4. 



Appendix, 
No. 4. 



to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1871. 

3. Libraries, Museum, and Collection of Objects of the Department 
of the Natural Sciences : 

Library of Natural History, and Geology and Mineralogy, - & 

Museum of Natural History, and Geology and Mineralogy, 



Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year’s 
Additional 
Grant, 



89 10 10 



4. Libraries, Museums, and Collections of Objects of the Department 
of Engineering: 

5 9 4 

Library of Engineering, . • /• • • * 27 13 9 

Instruments and Collections of Engineering, • • • _ 

S3 3 1 
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Appendix to Report of the President 
Appendix, No. 4 — continued. 



Account of the Expenditure of One Year’s Additional Grant 
to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1871 — 
continued. 

5. Museum and Library of Medical Science : 

Library of Medical Works, 

Anatomical and Pathological Museums, &c., 

Surgical Museum, . 

Medical Jurisprudence, 

Midwifery, 

Prac. of Medicine, 

Materia Medica, . 



6. Library of Metaphysical, Legal, and Economical Science : 
Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, 
Metaphysics, ...... 



8. Heating and Lighting, . . . ' . 

9. Grounds, ....... 

Balance in Bankof Ireland Office, 31st March, 1871, 
Total, .... 



Amount of One Year’s additional Grant, 

College and Matriculation Eees, .... 

Balance in Bank, 31st March, 1870, j 

Total, .... 

The Accounts of the College up to 31st March, 1671, have been examined and 
found correct by the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts. 



£ 


s. 


d. 


. 35 


14 


9 


. 86 


6 


6 


. 2 


1 


0 


. 15 


17 


8 


‘ 19 


1 


8 


159 


1 


7 


. 21 


12 


10 


. 16 


10 


5 


38 


3 


3 


, 316 


10 


8 


. 160 


9 


0 


. 92 


4 


3 


. 371 


18 


5 


1,507 


0 


9 


1,000 


0 


0 


132 


19 


4 


374 


1 


5 


1,507 


0 


9 



March , 1873. 



John Wylie, Bursar. 
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APPENDIX, No. 5. 

General Class Examinations, Queen’s College, Belfast. 



| Session 1870-71. 


... | .... 


Session 1871-72. 


A.«. 


r.K. 


The English Language, 
Logic, 

Mineralogy and Geology 
Geography, . 

Zoology, . . . 

History, . 

Practical Anatomy, 
Midwifery, . 

Anatomy and Physiology 
Practice of Medicine, 
Materia Medica, . 
Practice of Surgery, 
Medical Jurisprudence, 
Natural Philosophy, 
Greek (hirst Tear), 

■Assrasr 1 ' 

„ (Second Year), 
Engineering, 1st, 2nd, an 
Office and fieldwork, 
Mathematics, . 

Modern Languages, 
Chemistiy, . 


3rd 


Ph 

year 




Saturday, January 7 

Saturday, February 4 

Friday, February 24 

Saturday, February 25 

Tuesday, April 4 

Wednesday, April 5 

Thursday, April 6 

Saturday, April 22 

Wednesday, April 26 

^Thursday, April 27 

Friday, April 28 

Friday, April 28 

Friday, April 28 

Saturday, April 29 

Tuesday, May 30 

Wednesday, May 31 

Thursday, June 1 

Wednesday, May 31 

Thursday, June 1 

Wednesday, May 31 

Friday, June 2 

Saturday, June 3 


9—12 

1J2 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 


and 2 — 5 

,” 2—5 
„ 2—5 
„ 2—5 
2—5 
and 2— 5 


Saturday, ' January 6 

Saturday, February 3 

Friday, February 23 

Saturday, February 24 

Tuesday, March 26 

Wednesday, March 27 

Thursday, March 28 

Saturday, April 20 

Friday, April 26 

Saturday, April 27 

Monday, April 29 

Monday, April 29 

Monday, April 29 

Tuesday, April 30 

Saturday, June 8 

Wednesday, June 5 

Thursday, June 6 

Thursday, June 6 

Wednesday, June 5 

Thursday, June 6 

Wednesday, June 5 

Friday, June 7 

Tuesday, June 4 

Monday, June 10 


9—12 

10—1 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9 — 12 
9—12 

9—12 

9—12 

9—12 


12—4 
and 2 — 5 

and 2 — 5 

2—5 
and 2 — 5 

” 2—5 
„ 2 — 5 
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26 Appendix to Report of the President 

APPENDIX, 

Beturn of the Number of Lectures delivered by each 

1849 > I85 °. 185 L *852, 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860 1861 

1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 135C. 1857. 1858. 1859. 18G0. 1861.’ 1862.’ 

Professor of— I 

Greek, . . .135 232 244 246 236 ) 240 234 235 236 350 500* 460* 440* 

Latin . ■ • . 162 197 216 221 189; 196 232 230 230 275 396 234 234 

Historyand English j | 

Literature,. . 35 65 98 91 i 104 100 105 105 99 110 123 92 154 

Modern Languages, 208 330 324 [ 307 j 306 305 319 340 369 307 340 372 370 



Celtic, . . .66 



6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 



Mathematics,. . 135 256 333 248 246 i 330 346 322 330 400 400 370 ! 370 

Natural Philosophy 122 257 233 209 256 ! 250 255 307 300 300 242 242 213 

Chemistry, . . 134 136 137 129 132,130 138 142 142 140 132 132 132 

Practical Chemistry 36 36 36 36 36 ; 36 36 36 34 36 86 36 36 

Natural History, . 120 120 133 137 139 138 142 140 143 140 140 140 140 

Mineralogy and 

Geology, . . PMic 86 54 59 54 55 49 59 52 52 52 52 52 

Logic & Metaphysics - - 78 142 176 176 164 177 179 167 140 158 194 

Civil Engineering, . 134 138 140 138 140 136 147 118 100 194 196 220 198 

Agriculture, . . 172 206 205 212 209 213 218 186 190 166 , 66 156 156 

Anatomy and Phy- 

siology, . .115 ns U5 J]5 ,, 4 Ul m U3 m ]15 I]6 ji2 iog 



PracticeofMedicine, 93 93 92 92 93 94 94 85 75 95 95 95 95 

Practiceof Surgery, 93 94 93 91 91 92 94 94 94 94 94 94 94 

Materia Medica, . 92 91 91 93 90 90 92 SO 84 84 84 84 84 

Midwifery, . . 92 92 92 91 90 93 93 93 93 9« on „„ „„ 



• " " “ 90 83 83 M 93 96 90 80 80 

JurispmtodeiPol 24 48 72 96 96 96 86 6 88 88 72 72 96 

Meal Economy,. 24 48 96 120 150 120 120 120 ,20 96 120 ,20 120 

W each, in each Class. The system 
The Professors also conduct the fcaer^ol^^^^ 

* Including about 110 on 
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No. 6. 



Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in eac h Year. 










8fi4.ll! 


305, 11 


86G, 1! 


8G7, 1 


.808, 1 


8G9, l 


870, 1 


871, 


Remarks. 


1 


8(33. 1 


SGI. 1 


805. 1! 


BOG. 1! 


367. 1 


8G8. 1 


8G9. 1 


870. 1 






3 


60* i 


350 £ 


350 £ 


350 £ 


350 £ 


340 : 


340 : 


i 

300 


300 £ 


300 






234 : 


230 : 


324 : 


324 : 


324 : 


319 


319 : 


319 £ 


320 : 


320 






146 


140 


167 


167 


167 


148 


148 


148 


150 


150 


Besides correcting about 650 exer- 
cises. 




360 


356 


356 


356 


406 


406 


406 


406 ■ 


400 


400 










_ 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Open to the Public without charge. 




316 


325 


330 


317 


317 


296 


296 


296 


300 


300 


Besides three hours each week on 














which the Senior Scholar meets 
the Junior Division. 














182 


180 


180 


190 


190 


288 


288 


288 


300 


300 


In addition, arranging apparatus, 
















which occupies as much time as 
the lectures. 












132 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


In addition, superintending the 












wor Icing pupils, of whom from 




36 


36 


36 


55 


55 


55 


55 


55 


55 


55 


eight to twelve are admitted each 
year by examination to the labo- 
























ratory without charge. 




140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


Including lectures in Physical Geo- 












graphy, delivered free to all stu- 
dents. 








l 62 








52 


52 


52 




52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


In addition, daily attendance as 












Curator in the Museum. 




208 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


In addition, criticising very many 
















essays in each session. 




328 


319 


236 


247 


247 


247 


247 


247 


250 


250 


Including practical work under the 
direction of the Professor. 




50 


50 


50 


41 


41 


35 


35 


35 


35 


35 


Including lectures on Medical 










Jurisprudence, for which there is 
no salary. 


















108 


224 


261 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


In addition, daily practical teach- 
ing in the dissecting-room for 
three hours by the Professor, and 
four hours by his assistant. 




95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


i 95 


95 


95 


95 






93 


93 




93 


93 


92 


S 93 


i 93 


93 


93 


Besides about twenty-five lectures 








each session on Operative Surgery. 




84 


84 


84 


84 


84 


■ 8( 


) 8C 


1 80 


80 


i 80 






76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


! 7f 


3 76 


i 76 


; 76 


: 76 


i Besides practical instruction to 
Btudents which may be required 
























at any hour throughout the year. 






i 96 


1 96 


■ 




3 9l 


3 9( 


3 96 


> 96 


5 96 


> No third year Class in 1859-60, or 






’ 






fourth year Class in 1860-61. 




1 12C 


> 12C 


) 12C 


> 12C 


> 12< 


3 12' 


0 121 


3 126 


) 12( 


) 1 12( 


) 



of in, taction includes, not merely formal Lectures, but also examination in the business of the 
according to the nature of the subject. . . 

addition, the Matriculation and Supplemental Examinations. 

Sanskrit and Hindustani, 
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APPENDIX, No. 7. 



Ar So . -A- 11 Enlarged Digest of Subjects and Courses pursued 

r\ ) /-< 11 -r-v i n r 



Digest 
of Subjects 
and 

Courses. 



Queen's College, Belfast. 

Geeek — Professor, Charles 2facDoiia.il, ll.d„ h.k.a.8. 

In the Greek Class, as in all those which are attended during more than one 
session, the business, as well as the hours assigned to the Students of the different 
years, is necessarily different ; but it is always distributed into three simultaneous 
processes, viz., public examinations, lectures more or less formal, and exercises 
written at home and commented on in the class. 

In the first session, the complex and self-contained structure of the Greek lan- 
guage is subjected to a close analysis ; carried out, on the one hand by tracing 
words to their crude forms, by classifying terminations, both the primary and the 
flexional and by discriminating among analogically correct forms those actually 
used m different ages and dialects ; on the other hand, by exhibiting the methods 
by which words are combined m simple clauses, clauses are knit into sentences 
and sentences compose periods less or more complicated. Some prose-work fur- 
nishes the materials for this analysis ; while the Students read and translate it 
or else re- translate off-hand passages read out in English before them by the 
irroressor. Besides syntactical phenomena, the laws and characteristics of both 
epic and dramatic versification are expounded and exemplified, while a portion 
oi the Mias and some tragedy are used as text-books r 

a t- SeC °?- d se53 ‘°, n -’, c , onsecl ! tive passages of Herodotus along with 

some Attic oration or philosophical treatise, and a portion of the Odmseia along 
with some Attic tragedy or comedy, form the basis of prelections, the previoul 
discipline is continued and extended ; the distinctions of dialect and style are 
more fully elucidated ; the origin, growth, and fortunes of the epos, the drama 
history, and other departments of literature, are more distinctly unfolded ■ dis ’ 
missions on points of mythology, geography, chronology, archaology, esthetics 
Storl 1 r re § eely . Iutrod “ ced , and mOTe amply treated. The Students are in-’ 
Terri tC ‘wn Herodotean Greek, at sight, into Attic, altering both the forms of 
words and the structure of sentences ; to re-translate passages into Greek prose 
and i eras : and also to give in original essays in both forms of composition 5 

__5? " n hlghel ' C ass ' ad ™ nced Students, generally in the third or fourth 

year of their Course, are exercised in the study of more difficult works than 

esnoeiS 6 ™" 3 } rea . d ’ T ‘J 113 k S her problems of criticism and philology and 
especially in composing botb prose and verse. ” 






«■> « s-*« * 
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of Queen's College, Bel/imt. 

Latin— Professor, William Nesbitt, m.a. 

. - t .: n rriimfl throe lectures weekly to Students of the Fust, 

The Professor of Lata 8 , f thc g ocmK p Year, attendance upon wliich Digest 
and the same number to j Classes. Besides these compulsory °t Subjects 

j* ^ Kit to cc tut tifioS to Students of each of these years 
lectures, he i gives wo lunt0Py in w hich more difficult authors are read, and 

atte ■ fn ent ion £ pai r o contsition. The attendance on these lectures a 
S pec.d attentmn >s para rea( . h6ai in the first two terms, a daily 

Ver ^tncrl.fps“o per cent, of those enrolled : the voluntary class® are, 
rtt aSeS by JLt two-fifths of the Students of the First, and one- 

tM f ftr c“atts°bet e foS^ of Students of the Third and Fourth Years 
chfeKSenW by those who are anxious to distinguish themselves rn Ancient 

C &ro^ e E,^“hours each week throughout the. Session 
ex?mdkv, wKhort intervals at Christmas and Easter, from the beginning of 

in a very unsatisfactory condition, and its 

reach, of private enterprise— is confessedly the gieat 

reform, 'it present, the practical 

language from candidates tor matriculation is that 1 . „ ttcn t; on of 

aloud a portion of a Latin author, in such a way as to etam ho attci^on ot 
the class 1 ; and this requirement is fairly met Members 

each lecture, when called upon by tlic lrofcssor ■ f b b j w hicli 

without any fixed ordcr-tean slate into English a 

forms the subject of the term, and render into Latin an e y - sess ; on> 

In this way pass Students of the first yea^ire expect d,.^ Catil ; nal .j aTl 

to get through some such course as this . A b * • £ Cicero: 

Orations, and, if possible, one of the shorter l*dosop ^ tw0 0 f 

while those that attend the voluntary class read, ni m .„ T , oe , an d Juvenal ; and 
the Georgies of Virgil, together with selections from Terence and J ti ’ f 
no Students are allowed to rise to the Second Year who fail to pass a satisiac 
tory examination in at least the subjects of the pass -ou f] same c0 „. 

In the Second Year, pass men read with h nea f °“f’ ," 1 '” i is .*_Th ran 
ditions as arc observed in the First Year, some sue i _ . be g 0t 

hooks of Cicero’s Letters, and as many of ‘I;, tical 

through, continuing ilioir efforts to attain, if not 1 1 Voluntary Class 

correctness in writing easy Latin ; while the to read 

are expected, in addition, say, to complete the * • g . jV 0 f Tacitus, 

a part of the Epistles of Horace, with selections Eron ‘ ^ Jjat j n stu dies, 

At the end of the Second Year pass men have u P . r are set f ree 

and having passed the first examination .‘^Khave more special aptitude, 
to pursue for their degree studies for which they ha jL Class and its 

The Third Year’s "Latin Class is therefore ^^foTetoieal hWrs at the 
members read as many of the authors prescribed g. Last vear the 
University as can he brought within the limits of . « the histories 

boohs read were the Pro Cluentio of Cicero, with selections fiom tne n 

of Tacitus, from Plautus, and from Lucretius. Honor Examinations 

During the whole Session, passages such as are - * ^ Honor classes, 

are rendered into Latin by the members of the Vo J home and made 
and their versions are c: rrifully corrected by Jhe & of 
the subject of comment in the class. Latin philology is studied w 
the excellent text books of Roby and P eilc. 

' I take ns an example tile actual course of Hie present year. 
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Appendix 

No. 7 

Digest 
of Subjects 
and 

Courses. 



Appendix (o Rejjorl of the President. 

b , S made hia rlmm ‘ the desire of 4I »e President, who think. 
* p *¥ legislature and the public that, at a time when so much laxity of 
? , tat ."J™ 4 3 s indulged m, an authentic account of the work of the Oniwf 
Tf°thp F f i' r “ lshed h y , those t0 whose hands its teaching has been committed 
S‘ h * T' ma> ;, be P e ™ itted to state his impression as tothe°resultsof 
that teaching, he would say that the attainments of the pass men-“S,„ 

memuw/lrr 1 thar P unc4 ? a ' attendance upon lectures, and their very com. 
Univ Vd t 1 l f?' riC iM ;lr ';. H P bel ' 4 ^ an those of the corresponding class in the 
nnhTfn ty nu th .i ,thll ?- he ls most Jnti, »ately aequainted—the University of 
Dublin, while the attainments of honor men, -who usually start from J / 

T Z- COnsidc ™ b Y ** °f ‘hose of 

the CM Servic7o?Ma V g dlSlmCti ° n a * SUcb oxaminatious as that for 



Histoey and English Literature -Professor, Charles Duke Yonqe 
a.b. Oxon. J ’ 

Class of the English Language, 

The business of this Class is conducted by 

rw reS 011 tbc Origin, Formation, Inflections, and Grammar 
of tire English Language, for which Dr. Latham’s “Eng ish LauraZ” 
forms m some degree the text-hook ■ S language 

fnd wSy Es^yl" 68 ° D ^ ^ “* P ™ ciples ° f Pr ° se C ™P°^on, 

. Class of English Literature. 

The business of this Class is conducted by— 

JgS£S ? a si ««“■* - 

And Fortnightly Essays. 

Class of History. 

The business of this class is conducted by 

Lectures on History in general ; 

"course - 0n E ° glish His * 0ry ’ e “ braci “S ™‘her the larger half of the entire 



Modern LANGUAGEs-iVo/essor, Albert Ludwig Meissner, pii d 

siHHSfeS? — S zsrtts 7 

seksmssaksi- 

which his classes cannot be kenftetZ? de mentary teaching, without 
lectures delivered durinc the nast‘ se-sim ° d ’' vm ' bln “ ° rder ' Tbe number of 
is hoped, may be done to rchC the ZZZT * h “ 4 °°i S °™ 4 hing, it 
teaching, so as to increase his useful,,... • ° f S0 ”i e part of tbe eIen >«ntarv 
Students in Arts and lfa £ e 2 ; ? 7 T'° advanced cIassea - 
required to attend lectures on one Modem' T * 7 ° f En S ineel ™g, «re 

majority select for this purpose the Lan guage for one session. The 

both French and German For StndZ language; several, however, attend 
years, Modern LanguaZ ibrZone n f ” Arta of the second and higher 

they select two. e in a gioup of. four subjects, out of which 

a great extent bv first two terms, is carried on to 

iwa voce questions and answers. Frequent oral 
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summations are held, and at each meeting of the classes a passage is translated Appmdix, 
LnEngfchmtoftm*”- an(l tbe principles of composition are „ — 

- tte i snd select passages are translated from French and German Classics. o( | ub j oots 
explained, and select p systematic course of composition is gone through, ^ 
andtosSenfs mo made acquainted with the principal authors of French Courses, 
and German Litemtiire. ^ Qn the elements of Comparative Grammar is 

In the T f 0 p Qwe d by a course on some period of Continental Literary 

fr; ’ The stntots^itcLays in Modern Languages, which are read and 

di Sfel^tote 3 unahlo to attend the classes in Arts, are instructed in a 

“Kut slTper cent, of the Students attending Lectures on Modern Languages 
are Non-Matriculated. 

Mathematics — Professor , J ohn Purser , m.a. 

. , fi ,• fiocc iq nrescribed to all Students in the Faculty of Aits 

rf during the second year Mathematics 

foregone of four Courses, out of which the Students select two. 

AliStadents in the Department of Engineering are required to attend the 

Euclid, and a considerable portion °£Algelm and lime 

On this account the instruction of the First such 

given in two Divishms. The Lower^i^on^^fidty ™ 

p, n U f is toted in Algebra f ks far as 

fcSa M tat»“ t Bi4iok a more ~ of 

The Council has sanctioned the employment .of the f " 

Scholar in giving a portion oi the instruction o - v Lower Division, 
mngement, while it affords a greater number of hours to the Lowa rvi > 
enables the Professor of Mathematics to give more attention to the Upper Jm 
sion, and has been found to work very sntisfacton j. Geometry, the 

as ssssaas 

°> e the n Third Tear an Honor Course 
higher branches of the Calculus, Geometiy ol 1 
Equations. — 

Natoeal Philosophy — Professor, Joseph David Everett, 

The Classes in this Department are: nrrangml fid P 

mental Physics, Mathematical Physics, and La attend the Classes 

All Students in the Faculty of Arts attend the. 

of Experimental and Mathematical Physics. „ o S of Mathematical 
Class of Experimental Physics m th, en- F philosophy Applied in 
Physics in their Second Year, and the Clast s of Natmal im ^ 

theirThirdyear. Medical Students attend the C interspersed with oral ex- 

In all these Classes the teaching is by prelection mterspei sea w 

bjeets treated under the head of 

perties of Matter, Mechanical Poweis, the Matmetism ; the leading 

Hydraulics, Heat, Light, Sound, Electricity, , -jP ail( j C0 pi 0 usly 

principles in these several departments being bi < Y 



principles m * 

illustrated by experiments. 



C2 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

Appendix, The Course of Mathematical Physics includes a rigorous demonstration of 
— _ the principal theorems m Statics and Kinetics, an explanation of the leading 
Digest principles of Astronomy, Geometrical Optics, and the Mathematical treatment 
of Subjects of numerous questions connected with the subjects of the Experimental course 

Courses , i Itt h j C 388 of t ? at V ralPluloso P h }' Applied, the subjects include a more 
Courses. advanced course of Statics, Emetics, and Hydrostatics, involving applicatio” of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, and illustrated by practical examples' 
Kinematics, mcludmg the principles of Mechanism, the relations of Stressed 
an detrains, Moduli of Elasticity and Kigidity, Work Done, Kinetic and Poten 
tial Energy. Elements of Thermodynamics. 

i t0 f e .^ve- ? amed Classes, there is an Honor Class, attended 
Se^nSed S den ‘ S ’ “ the snb j ects Prescribed for University Honors 

Chemistey — Professor , Thomas A ndrews, m.d., r.n.a., m.e.i.a 
In the Class of Chemistry the greater part of the Course is de'vo’ted'to 
Hritrin bu f ! be s of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity, pm-ticn- 

f * iei .' telotions with Chemistiy Proper, are also taught. The application 

of these sciences to the arts arc particularly referred to ; and it has teen the 
an?aceuMte e Vf 0Ur °f- tbe Profe . ss 1 or to communicate to the Students a^ precise 

.oSSSSM °“ ‘t ? subj f s treated in his Lectur ®’ ai!i 

• “ „ n . ts careful observation and accurate thinking With thi« 

0f . th ^ 0le Class is held, at which StuSste 

furlW w 4 seaichmg examination on the business of the preceding week • and 

wmmmm 



Natueal HtsTOEY -Professor, Robert 0. Cun.nmgha.rn, M , r.p.s. 

made into tte ne^hbourincf 1 country BOta “ C GardeD ’ a “ d practical “ curaio » a 

tinents ***"«*■» -d form of con- 

ocean, its currents, teCSSL L To ™?* m Tt?™: nvers ' and lak ® 1 
snow, &c. The pracedC subSctT atmosphere, its currents, &c. ; rain, 

phical distribution of animals aid plants ‘ dered “ reIatlon t0 the S^gru- 

the me e mfrbe‘ branCbeS arefflnstraW specimens, or drawings, or both, as 

0 . Cunningham m.p„ ,. m . 

GeoH^ral^mirs^emhraces tte^geperd e ^rincin?ci° n r , tif nd examinations. The 
investigation of the pal$ontolom?r! !e btb„ 1 i r,n ' C11 i 68 °f tlle science > aD « a detailed 
the formations. The Students are exmSf 1 ' ' ,, aIld cc ? no , mic characters of all 
instruments, and in the construction nf p d i ‘ he ,P raotlcal use of the necessary 
The characteristic fossils of the different ? eol °5 Ioal raa P s and working sections, 
exhibition of specimens and nwlo?,” U ' D ™ atlons ara rendered familial- by the 
Drawings are also used for the idlin' p n a r excellent series of drawings, 
mines oF copper, coaUc Station of the underground workings of 

a,, instructed mo5t modem 

of the Students. anged on that system, for the instruction 

subjects onh^precSgTe'Sura! 10111 ’ addit!oaaI explanations given of the 
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Appendix* 

Ho. 7 . 

This class meets at 2 on Tuesdays, Wednesdays Tliiirsdays, and J^jeeu 

v 'Ao-vc (invino- the First, and part of the Second Terras ot the Session. . and 

^The business of the class is conducted by lectures on Logie, or the science of Courses, 
n k jitmnc mi which depend valid inferences and the correct expression of 
the condi under it Formal Logic (the theory of symbolical proof), 

on the lectures a'nd on Fowler's 
“Elements of Deductive Logic,” and “ Elements of Inductive Logie, and by 
thf cSticSn of Essay, on Logical subjects, of which four are required from 

61 studenteshould read Mordl's “ Handbook of Logic,” and Bacon's “Novum. 
Organnm,” Book I, before entering tlie class. 

Metaphysics. 

This class meets at noon, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
durinv the First and Second Terms of the Session. . . ,, 

d The business of this class is conducted by lectures on Psychology, or t 
science which investigates tlie phenomena of the human mind and then condu 
tions; and Metaphysics Proper, or the science which mvestigates Nature 
of Truth and of Existence ; by examinations on the lectmes, on Mansel s 
“ Metaphysics ” and on Dr. Stirling’s Translation of Scliwegler s Handbook 
of the History of Philosophy ” ; and by the criticism of Essays on Metaphysical 
subiects. 

Higher Logic. 

This class meets three times a week during the First and Second Terms 
of the Session, and is conducted by lectures, and a course of readingand la- 
minations. Especial attention is paid to the subjects contained in the De a 
Honor Courses of the ensuing year. 

Civil Engineerihg — Professor , James Thomson, m.a., o.e. 

The Courses of lectures and practical instruction given b P tb ® if s 

Civil Engineering are arranged to accord with the Ordinances of the Queen 
University, which prescribe to candidates for the Dipioma m Ctvd Enpnesmg 
a Curriculum extending over three Sessions usually, but admitting o 
tion to two Sessions in the case, of students whose previous acquaintance with a. 
sufficient group of the subjects prescribed for study in the fart 
Sessions of the ordinary Course shall he deemed by the College Coitiicil satisra.c 

For the First Year Students tlie Professor gives a course of 
prising lectures and oral examinations on the 1 nnciples of Geo _ .. .. 

and the performance by the students of practical work un ei us isometric 
lectures include the principles of descriptive geometry, ort ^ r _ 

projection, and linear perspective ; and tlie practical work <5 1 . - n 

formance of examples in these subjects, and the execu 10 ‘ ^ n _ 

Mechanical Engineering, and occasionally also m Arclutec , 
gineering. The Class meets for two hours at a time on two days per weex 
during the three Terms of the College. Session. Pmfpusnr of 

For the Second Year Students two courses are conducted » Course. 

Engineering, of which one is a Lecture Course and the ot fi ie theory 

The Lecture Course comprises surveying, levelling, and p o g, . . mcn . 

and use of the instruments required iu surveying andlevc bng P ' , including 

suration of earthworks for railways; setting out works on t g » tan i c . 
ranging of railway curves, and setting out breadths of cn g _ Q f 

ments, and ranging tunnels, &c. The Course also comprises usually 
following subjects: — revision and farther prosecution of psci p au( j 

and perspective, and 'other subjects of geometrical drawing, g_ ? con . 
drawing of oblique bridges; properties and qualities of ma^ nr «hitecturc us 
struction, and modes of procuring them ; and an introduction to architecture 

In the Practice Course of the Second Year the Students are jjj. t ^ e 

performance of office and field work, under the instruction a 
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Appendix, Professor ; and the business includes surveying, levelling, drawing, mapping, and 

x °' ' the computation of areas of lands, and other engineering calculations. Excur- 

Digest s * ons are a * so made occasionally during the Session to visit Engineering works, 

of Subjects For the Third Year Students there are (as for those of the Second Year),' 
and two Courses conducted by the Professor, one a Lecture Course, and the other a 

Courses. Practice Course. The Lecture Course comprises the farther treatment of some 

of the subjects proposed to be entered on in the Second Year, and most of the 
following subjects foundations, cofferdams, bridges, tunnels, roads, and rail- 
ways ; specifications for engineering contracts ; water-works for supplying 
towns ; science _ of the flow of water in orifices, pipes, and canals ; drainage of 
fens by gravitation, and by steam power and other mechanical means ; regulation 
and improvement of rivers; science of the strength of materials and structures* 
ventilation of dwelling-houses, public buildings, and mines ; processes and 
mechanisms used in foundries and engineering workshops. 

ThePractice Course includes office work, field work, and engineering excursions. 



Anatomy and Physiology — Prof essor i Peter Pedfern } M.D.Lond.,p.E.c.s. 

The Department of Anatomy and Physiology comprises two distinct Courses 
ot Lectures — one on Anatomy and Physiology, the other on Descriptive and 
the^ay i *' natonl ^ , anc * a * so teaching of Anatomy by Dissections throughout 

The Course of Anatomy and Physiology includes about 144 meetings, each of 
an hour s dmation, held on the first five days of each week from November to 
April inclusive. These meetings are for lecture and occasional examinations on 
tne subjects previously considered in the lectures. The lectures include a com- 
plete course of the Anatomy and Physiology of the general textures of the body, 
including the blood, chyle, &c., and a systematic account of the whole of the 
treated , oi . as they are associated in groups for the several purposes of 
i to estion, circulation, respiration, urination, innervation, and generation ; also 
tte organs of sense. In treating of every part or organ its healthy "tate Ts 
shown by recent dissections and by preparations from the Museum illustrating 
it in man and animals, its diseased states and actions being referred to at the 

r e nabel eTe ""‘T** 4 the <”“• not visible to 

d„nW the r si °™ U f der - a senes of achromatic microscopes, so that 
‘VrtT™ T* dent m the class Las an opportunity of judging for 
r° f he ™ e char f te , rs of each P art . and . by becoming familiariSdmth 
these, of recognising each when changed by disease. 

Nt ^? urse of Practical Anatomy and Anatomical Demonstrations includes •— 
tendLeT^pT ‘■“'oughout tlie day under the immediate superin- 

tendenee of the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and tlio Demonstrator 

d For til; 1 ' 8 ' 5 ™' 6 ' 1 t0 .l be Stea f Uy f^ ed in dissections during the whole 
S, a a purpose the supply of subjects is regular and abundant and 
thus affords the surest foundation for efficient medical teaching ’ 

nonlL n Com ' 5a “ clud ?s the Anatomical Demonstrations, which consist of a 
3my o?Xe S sk:L DeSOn jf 6 and ^ al Ana ‘°“y. commencing wMi^ the 
“her mrts tcSt tb?t cT*’ “ d includin S 4116 limbs and 

CoursHfiSt ^ “ d located of in the 

the first five davs nPtbo -nrmJ , e demonstrations are given on each of 

tust five dajs of the week, and are about 117 in number in each Session. 

Pbactioe op Medioihe -Profesm-, James Cuming, slp. 

last GaCl1 W6ek ’ fr0m thG first week of November to the 

priiVks^In&mmadon r fort “S ht - The Course embraces the 

viscera of the t^^^eat^avfdes^f^llip ^ seases ! ***» functional, of the 
diseases, their pathology semeiolopv^dobf “ b ° d f * 1,1 treatm S of “dividual 
chiefly- dwelt on WuL m , •*. • ^ etiology, and treatment, are the subjects 

paratfous atrdk “ “““ * W 

mens. It may be added that the Pmft? ™ gS plates ’ OT by recent s P e<a ‘ 
General Hospital adds i-e„Pv to t 8 pr / sent con ™xion with the Belfast 

and interesting to studeSs. 7 * 6 ° f making Ws Colrae *■“ 
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Inflammation, 

Suppuration, 

Mortification, 

Erysipelas, 

Burns, 

Ulcers, 

Wounds, 

Hemorrhage, 

Diseases of the Arteries, 

Veins, 

Practiies of Trunk and Extremities, 

Cranium, Injuries of the 
” Brain and Scalp, 

Dislocations, 

Diseases of the J oints, 



Theokt and Peaotice of Suegeey -Professor, Alexander Gordon, M.i>. Ap ,en 4* 

-r i ,i 0 i; V pvpd weekly during the Medical Session. An exanii- 

natoislSfeach day on the subject of the preceding day’s Lecture. Each Digest ^ 

CoMse comprises the following subjects:- d 

i Diseases of the Bursae, Courses. 

Bone, benign and malignant, 
the Jaws and Mouth, 
the ITingers aud Toes, 

Demale Breast, 

Anus and Rectum, 

Testis, 

Hernia, 

Prostate, 

Bladder, 

Eyes, 

„ Larynx, 

Syphilis, 

Gonorrhoea, 

Stricture. 



All the cauital and minor operations are performed on the dead subject. 
The^Profossor delivers a separate Course of twenty-five Lectures on Operative 

Surgery. 

Mateeia Medioa — Professor, James Seaton Reid, m.d. 

This Course includes— 

1st. General Pharmacology, or the modes in which medicines act upon the 
Irvins’ organism in a state of health. . . 

2nd. Therapeutics, or the inodes in which medicines act as curative agents. 

4th! Keteticsf a review of the different kinds of food used in health and in 

Special Pharmacology, or tho history, composition, uses, and modes of 
administering medicinal agents for the Cure of disease._ 

The Class meets four times each week. An examination is held once eve y 
week. — 

Midwifery — Professor , Robert F. Dill , m.d. 

Lectures four times a week during the six winter months consist of following 
subjects : — _ 

Anatomy of the pelvis, so much as is required for midwifery. Its measurement 

and pelvimeters. . . . . , . 

Contents of tho pelvis. The functions of the uterus m its virgin state. ■ 
Conception— length of gestation— changes of the uterus nncl its appendages 

aU Grow E th ofehiid from its earliest seen form until its full parasitic size. _ 
Graafian vesicle and corpus luteum. P oetus, its circulation, signs of maturity, 
weight, and length. 

Plural births. 

Proportion of births find deaths of males to females. 

Superfoetation. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

fcaliZ^roXi also the positions and progress of child till its 

“our, including the arrangement of the bed and 
bed-room, and the proper dress and posture of the patient. 

Tedious labour, its causes and treatment. t . .. , i f rvwlpk 

Labour requiring the use of instruments; their application taught on models 

’ n Cffisamn section and Sigaulteau operation-how to prevent the fetus from 
getting large in uterus. 
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Digest 
of Subjects 
and 

Courses. 



t0 bring i4 on ’ and wten !t is necessary to do so 
Cross-births and their treatment. ’ 

Abortion — how to prevent it. 

Extra uterine Stations — how they occur, and their treatment. 

Management of women after deliver}-, and treatment of snob accidents and 
diseases as occur at this period. ™ a ™ 

Management of children after birth, washing, dressing, food, &c and the 

55" ITS* "* r'~ « A 



Medical Jurisprudence — Professor , Dr. Podges. 
The} e incl“ account "td^the ^ *>** 

and of the various suhi^Lvlr^!f° } chemical investigation of poisons, 

^ ; e ri 1u v °° t s 



BKQH3H Law— Professor, Echlin Molyneux, q.o. 

real “p^aUroS/^th ** ******* comprehends the elements of 
Second coS rf rffidvSon to W “ ’■ f ^yancing i that of the 
Equity and the law „ T . " ‘ “ e E “aplcs and practice of Courts of 

and an outline of criminal law then'rpHcol^ ? f . rem ® dies b 7 C1V J action, 
plctes the CumcuiuoTof adnunistrative, which last com- 

of Elementary' Law in the Queen’s TTniJ^ v° F t t atta ™ ent of tlie Diploma 
Students of the Fourth year to Tke sub J e ° ts prescribed for 

more extended and detailed enurL nf fi 6U ? f or tb ® Degree of LL.B. embrace a 
the law of wills, powhrs, evidence, and procedure! y ' enumerated - indud “g 



Jnnisr KraEN0E and Political Economy -Professor, T. E. Cliffe Leslie, ll.b. 

according to the regulations 'of ttds Coltet fTifTcT °“ Ju ™P rullence 
(2) CivifLaw, of J”Vudence, 

, ^ the treatment of tfcse “ubieS & C ^^- a f d - In f em ^ i, S < 4 Lalr - 
Methods are followed in the T petm-ns „f+i, tAA Historical and Philosophical 
for example, isappUed^ in tacwThe nri^ The His ‘»^al Method, 

of England liave^assed, the isf<4a Ue can?- rf” 8 ? wh!ch the Ia ™ 

and manner in which, in’ compS ,rith ft.f and the degree 

laws of this kingdom have been affected hvonJ T -n C 1 0ntin ? nt f l] Europe, the 
legislation. The method of PhilosoDhicalAnnl* 11 ^ ' lvltb , tll ° P rm01 P les of Eoman 
in investigating the doctrines of the i I>S1S ’ , 0n tbe otber hand . is applied 
several parts and Z fol i ™ “A da f ifi «*tion «f rights, the 

Jurisprudence to X depXel of f p? - i 6 ’ th , e rdati ™ of Scientific 
improving the state of Positive Law oc S° C, -w Philosophy, and the means of 
The subjects which a Course of TZ ^ £°. m suck considerations, 
are fewer and more definite than those ckfJd 1 Po }' tlc 9 l Economy must embrace 
complicated Science of and “ ora 

trate the principles of Economic Science by the 8 endea ™™ t0 1 ! ns - 

tious winch will be most interesting ami i • “ fi f tbose P ractical applica- 
mteiestmg and useful in a large commercial town. 
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No . 8. 



General Class Examination at the end of the 
Session, 1871 - 72 . 



General 
Class Ex- 
amination. 



First Year Students. 



History and English Literature —Examiner, Professor Yonge. 
Subject for Essay. 

The Usefulness or Mischiefs of Ambition. 

[The argument on either side may be supported by some well-known 
instance or instances drawn from History.] 



1. From what other language or languages is the English language 
derived ? What circumstances gave these other languages a footing m 

the comtiyJe^ ha5 beeliraised how &r English nouns and verbs can 

be said to be inflected. Give a brief analysis of the arguments biou Q 

forward to determine it. - 7 n j 

3. Explain the principles which ought to govern our use of shall an 

” 4 Does the English language supply instances of any part of fa verb 
being used as a noun substantive 1 Support the usage referred to by 
the practice of other languages. . tc 

5 What rules are laid down by Dr. Latham respeotmg compo- 

f*. Latham, following Hallam, affirms, that about three-quarters 
cf a century after Chaucer's time, the English language unde iwent i 
great change. How does lie describe that change . 

portaut event, occurring about that time, was ca cu a modem 

powerful influence on English, and every other language of modem 

1 7. What is the distinction between strong and . weak- verbs? 

S. In derived words, different terminations often in ioa p 
ideas or qualifications. Give diflerent instances oi ns ac . 



Correct any inaccuracies or inelegancies which you may 
the following passage _ , 

Such was the memorable battle of Wagram , one of the 

most obstinately contested' in the whole Austrian amas. , „ 

both' sides were immense. 25,000 brave men on each side were 
killed and wounded, without .119 decisive result _ eeI1 ‘ n ave 
other tropheis were nearly equalled. The Austrian lig 
made 5000 prisoners ; and 2000 of their own wounded had fell 1 
hands of the enemy. 
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1. Give instances of Shakespeare’s close adherence to classical autho- 
rities in his play of Julius Caesar. 

2. What idea do we derive from the play, of the characters of Caesar, 
Antony, and Brutus 1 

3. “ Here vast thou bayed brave hart ; 

Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand, 

Signed in thy spoil, and crimsoned in thy lethe .” 

“ Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies 

Explain these passages, and especially the words in italics. 

4. Point out how Milton distinguishes the characters of the different 
fallen angels, especially Satan, Belial, and Beelzebub. 

5. Mention some passage or passages in which he has imitated 
Virgil, and comment on the taste of the imitation. 

C. "What is the plan of the first book of the Essay on Man 1 

7. Quote any passage from the Essay on Man, 6 or 8 lines - and write 
one or two notes on it. 

8. Who does Macaulay mean by “the French kings of England!” 
How many does he enumerate, and what does he say of them, and 
especially of the last 1 

9. What difference does Macaulay point out between the policy 
adopted by England in the Middle Ages, and that adopted by the other 
countries of Christendom, and what were the chief consequences of the 
difference 1 

10. What account does he give of the state of literature, science, and 
the fine arts in England in the latter part of the 17th century ? 



Second Year Students. 



Logic. — - Examiner , Professor Park. 

1. Explain and criticize the following definitions of logic : — 

(a.) The science of the laws of thought as thought ; 

(b.) The science and art of reasoning; 

(c.) The art of thinking. 

2. Explain the following terms : — -form, law, truth, partition, kind , 
plurative, disjunctive. 

3. Give a brief but dear account of the general term. Are all terms 
either singular or common % 

i. By what processes are terms rendered clear and distinct? Whence 
are “ the so-called logical laws ” of these processes derived ? 

5. Give a short account of the nature of propositions in formal logic. 
Divide these on as many principles as you remember. 

6. Show by examples of modals that we may “ regard the form ‘ A is 

positions ” “ ^ ultimate lmiform logical analysis of all pro- 

7. State the names and the laws of the following inferences 
(a.) A=B , \ B=A. 

(i.) E is true, . X is false, A false, 0 true, 
righteou^ ^ r ^^ GOUS are l la PPy ■ ' . all who are unhappy are un- 
(d.) All the insincere are dishonest , no insincere person is honest. 

8. Brove that two particular premisses warrant no conclusion, and 

that li one premiss be particular the conclusion must be particular. 
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9 . What formal errors occur most frequently in simple syllogisms ? Avvim* 
Examine the following arguments 

(a.) Some M is not P ; all S is M . no S is P. 

(b ) Most M is P ; most M is S . •• most S is P. 

(o.) All P is M ; all M is all S . •. all S is P. 

10 Construct and reduce Baroko, Dimaris, a sorites of six proposi- 
tions’ and a destructive conjunctive syllogism. 

11. What conclusions are inferrible from the premisses : 

(a.) J AisB, -t AisC^ 

ic.j “Nine out of ten Swedes have light hail 1 , and eight out of nine 

inhabitants of Stockholm are Swedes.” . . 

u \ The probabilities in favour of certain probable arguments are 
represented respectively by J, | f , and these arguments are ; (1) a self- 
corroborative chain of evidence ; ( 2 ) a self-infirmative cham. 

12. According to what principles should we arrange the divisions of 
material logic 1 What is its leading problem, and why 1 

13. Explain the nature of the Double Method of Agreement. What 
is the characteristic imperfection of the Method of Agreement? 

14. Define and illustrate analogical reasoning. T 

lo Give Mr. 'Fowler’s classification of fallacies, and exemplify J.gno- 

ratio Elenchi, undue assumption, and fallacy of composition. 

Enumerate the most frequent fallacies in 
(a.) Immediate inferences ; 

(b.) Material inferences. 



Geology and Physical Geography. Examiner, Dr. Cunningham. 

1. Mention the names of the principal varieties of oxide of silicia. 

2. What are the principal ores of iron, and where do they occur 

3. State the structure and composition of granite, greenstone, por- 
phyry* amygdaloid, and obsidian. . ■, 

4. Give a short account of the triassic strata, and them more charac- 

teristic organic remains. Mention what you know regarding their clis- 
tribution in the British Islands. n -• .» 

5. Give an account of the more remarkable plants of the Caibon 

State what you know regarding the structure of Labyrmthodont 
Amphibia, aud mention in what strata we fust meet wi l en - 1 ■ 

7. Mention the principal divisions of the Cretaceous strata, and B i 
the names of the fossils characteristic of the various groups. ■ 

8 . Give a brief account of the structure, movements, and distiibution 

° f | k G^e a sketch of the geographical distribution of the prmcipal 
families of artio-dactyle TJngulata. 



Zoology. — Examiner , Dr. Cunningham. 

1. Mention the principal characters by which Actinozoa are distm- 
guished from Hydrozoa. 

2. Give an outline of the classification of Crustacea. 
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3. Contrast the characters of the shell and soft parts in the Bracliio- 
poda and Lamellibranchiata. 

4 Give an account of the different forms of shell which occur in 
Cephalopoda. 

5. Enumerate the osseous elements of the mandibular and hvoidean 

arches m an osseous fish. J 

6. Give the names and characters of the sub-orders of Ophidia 

7. State what you know with regard to the structure, habits, and dis- 

tribution oi the Struthiones, mentioning the names of the principal 
existing and extinct genera. 1 

8 State the character of the dentition in a toothed Cetacean, in Orni- 
thorhynchus, in the Ox, Camel, Elephant, Babbit, Lion, and Chim- 
panzee. 5 

9. Mention the distribution of the families of Edentata. 



Third Year Students. 



English Law.— Examiner, Professor Molynmx. 

COMMON AND CRIMINAL LAW. 

Pass Examination. 

*5 an acti ™- by indorsee against drawer, what is the legal effect of 
want of notice of dishonour of the bill 2 

sale of bldsl r6SPeCt d06S tte Stafate of contracts for the 

praye^thfbfflf h*"*® ^ at is tte eSSelltial ”***> ^ 

oS ° f tbe “ Gracd as “d to a Court 

5. What is the essential element in a simple contract ? 
an^crion^^the'ca^T dlstuic tt° n ex * s ^ between an action of trespass and 
s' cIasses are P leas bar divided 1 

chahenge tothe ; o St UI ' e ^ * ° halleUSe *° ? And wl > a * of a 

a atateineut 

question be raised » th tlon ’ b -7 what course can that 



Honor Examination. 

4 ? & — - 

the ustofC.3 Ms he^ ¥ ^ ^ ° f R and bis he “. *> 

C. What is the nature of the rem obtained and I holds possession against 
the lands, and 4af Z V ““f MS ° rt t0 ~ 

what course must C pursue if the 1 ? e ? eeb:a sucb 1,edress ! And 

3. What are fte severfstle ? 0Sses . sl011 18 'withheld by a stranger? 

4. In what respect do statnt.w a ■ 0rin “ nal Prosecution and trial ? 

common-law partnerships in their e J °i? j b8 * oolr companies differ from 
andprocedui-SiTaS * constitution, legal rights, liabilities, 

saleofSdsf ^ad^Sred^t'kw ™ med ! es ,l P on contracts for the 

, as administered at law and m equity ? State the details. 
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fi Why is an agreement to accept a less sum from the debtor than 
V is due a had defence by way of accord and satisfaction 1 _ 

7 What is the difference between an action of trover and an action of General^ 

detinue as to the judgment of the court! . . . - »minati(m. 

8 "What are the peculiar characteristics of the statutable action foi 
recovery of damages for the death of a person, caused by the negligence 
of the defendants 1 State what maxim of the common law is infringed 

tv the statute. . . , . . . , 

9 Upon what classes of objection has a judge, presiding m a criminal 
court power to deny to the party objecting an opportunity of having Ins 
iuchrment revised, which can be insisted on in a trial of a civil action . 

J 10 An avent buys without disclosing the fact of his agency, and with- 
out paying °the price of his purchase. What is the full extent of the 

vendee’s rfghts upon the contract ? 

11 What is the extent, and what are the limits, of the Court oi 
Queen’s Bench as to initiating criminal proceedings 1 . 

12. State the nature of a guarantee, and the circumstances in detail, 
which go to constitute a legal guarantee, independent of the Statute of 

13. Goods ordered by parol through a commercial traveller, to the 
value of £500. The goods, as ordered, are consigned to the vendee, 
through an ordinary trading vessel. The vendee without inspecting the 
goods? rejects them. Has the vendor any, and if so what remedy ! 

14. In what cases of defamation is it necessary for the plaintiff to 

plead and prove special damage! , 

15. In what respect is the office of a Justice of the Peace judicial, and 
what are his ordinary administrative functions! 

16. When does the right of action of the landlord first accrue m the 

case of a tenant at will, so as to calculate the time after which the Statute 
of Limitations operates as a bar ? . . - 

17. When does the Statute of Limitations begin to run in favour ot a 
tenant from year to year against his landlord ? 



LAW OF PEOPEETY AND CONVEYANCING. 

Pass Examination. 

1. What would be the operation of a conveyance “ to A. B. for ever,’ 

in a deed, and in a will, respectively ! , , ■ 

2. To what interests, present and prospective, is a husband entitled, 
an estate of inheritance, which has descended upon his vi e 

3. When a person dies, seised of an estate in fee simple, leaving , h 
sole issue the son of his eldest child deceased, bemg a Amgtar, 
daughter of a deceased younger child, being a son , w 10 a ces _ 

If the property were personalty, upon whom would it devolve, on the 

same state of facts 1 j„+ QVOC! f 

4. Bequest of personal estate to A. B. and Ins issue ; what interest 

does A. B. take? _ 

5. What has been always the proper form of conveyance to pass m 
corporeal hereditaments ; as, for instance, rent charge 

6. Estate in fee simple conveyed in mortgage to secure £1, MO. 

mortgagee dies intestate, leaving C. D. his heir at-laio, an • * P 

sonal representative ; who succeeds to the legal estate m the lamds, and 

who to the mortgage debt ? - • r • 

7. What word in a deed is necessary to constitute an estate of mh - 

tance in lands ? ' _ ■ , ? 

8. What is the difference between a remainder and a revet non l 
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Appendix, 9. What are the functions respectively of deeds of surrender and of 
~ °' ' release, in theii- operation upon interests in land ? 

General _ 10. What was the policy of the Acts establishing a Registry of Deeds 

Class Ex- in Ireland '? 

amination. 



Honor Examination. 

1. A. B. dies intestate, possessed of personalty, leaving liis only kin- 
dled, A. B. and C. D., two daughters of a paternal granduncle, E. F. 
a maternal aunt, and G. H., the grandchild of another aunt ; who wiil 
be entitled to the property ) 

•2. What are the covenants in reference to title to which a purchaser 
is entitled, in a conveyance upon the sale of real estate '! 

. 3 - Give ™y state of circumstances which would require an investiga- 
tion of the title, even beyond 60 years. 5 

4. What are the contingencies to which purchasers are exposed in 
non-registration counties in England, against which the possession of the 
title deeds may prove abortive, but which are obviated by the general 
registry of deeds in Ireland 1 

5. What is the ordinary rule as to the change of title to stolen goods 
alter sale, and what are the exceptions 1 

6. What arrears of rent may be recovered under the different circum- 
stances for which the Statute of Limitations has provided 1 

7 What class of personal property of the surviving wife does not pass 
to the personal representatives of the husband ?■ 

8. In what instance does the personal representative of a personal re- 
presentative represent the original assets, and under what circumstances 
does he not do so 1 



9. By what two classes of instruments can executory estates in laud 
be created, so as to enable the owner to assert his title in a court of law 
when the occasion arrives for theii- being executed in possession ? 

10. In the execution of powers, what is the starting point from which 
the tune is to be calculated for the purpose of keeping the estate created 
by the power withm the rule against perpetuities 1 

legal'usesY 1S a deed of bai 'g ain ancl sale to trustees inadequate to create 

12. What is the present state of the law with respect to waiver of 
covenants by lessors 1 1 vor 



EQUITY AND BANKRUPTCY. 

-Pass Examination. 

to le/u™ leiS 8, a P T Ua3er - 0f “ e 1 llitaMe ®tate be entitled 
to set up a legal estate afterwards got in, to gain priority over an ante 

rth^“ndtd1 ment? upon what general maxim in Equity 

as done wliich^ou^ht^o 6 luive*been done^ ,e maxbn ’ “ looks on that 

itS 

tract be enfS by “cblrtrf Eq^yT Lat ° lroumstimoes will ™oh °on- 
C. What is an equitable mortgage ? 

tion b1 ^ » -thin the jurist 
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Honor Examination. 

1 On what principle of Equity does the Court give a remainder-man — ' 
the benefit of renewal of a lease taken absolutely by a tenant for life, ^” s “ s _ 
on the expiration (in his lifetime) of that original terminable lease animation, 
which had been niade the subject of limitation 1 
9 In what class of instruments is the doctrine of Cypres applied ? 

3 In what cases will a Court of Equity restrain waste by a person, 

Although his estate is “ without impeachment of waste”? 

4 Limitation to A. B. for life, remainder to the first son who shall be 

born to A *B and the heirs of his body, remainder to the second son who 
shall be bom to such first son of A. B., for life, remainder to C. D. ; what 
estates are created by such several limitations ? . ' 

5. Fee simple conveyed to trustees, to the use of A. B., with remainder 
to his children, or some of them, in such shares, or to any one of them, 
as he shall by deed appoint ; and in default of appointment, to C. D. in 
tad A. B. in fraud of the power, and for his own personal interest, ap- 
points to one particular child by agreement. On suit instituted in Chan- 
cery the appointment is set aside. A. B. then appoints among his chil- 
dren equally. On those facts how does the estate go ? 

6 A B being seised in fee simple, becomes Bankrupt ; Ins assignees 
sell the estate to 0. D. ; C. D. dies, and his heir-at-law sells the estate to 
E. F. What evidence of title should E. F., the purchaser, require ? 

7. Wife entitled to a legacy, the. husband assigns it in mortgage ; the 
husband dies, and the mortgagee files his bill in Equity to enforce pay- 
ment of the legacy to. the extent of the mortgage. What would be the 
final decree of the Court ill such suit 1 
8 Equitable mortgage to A. B. by deposit of title deeds, bubsequent 
mortgage to 6. D. by conveyance of the legal estate wMiout notice of 
A. B%°morfc»a"e ; but 0. D., of course, lias not got tlie title deeds with 
his conveyance. To what extent are tlie rights of C. D., as against A. B., 
affected by that fact 1 * ' 

9. A tenant being in possession of a farm as tenant from year to year, 
the landlord makes a parol promise to him of a lease. The tenant files 
his bill in Equity for specific performance, alleging the promiso and the 
possession ; what will be tlie decision of the Court on proof of the fore- 

^1(1 Purchaser of a trust estate, without notice of tlie trust, afterwards 
discovers the trust, and then obtains the conveyance from the trustee ; 
what are his rights under tlie circumstances % 

11. Trustee of stock : the person entitled to the beneficial interest 

assigns it for value to different persons in succession; no subsequent 
assignee having any knowledge of a previous assignment, ill eyau serve 
notice of tlieir respective claims upon the trustee.; what are the relative 
rights of tlie assignees 1 e 

12. A. makes a lease of black acre to B. B. executes amoi gage o 
his leasehold to C. B. next surrenders his lease to A., and A. makes 
another lease of the farm to D., with the knowledge of C., the mort- 
gagee, who is aware that D. is building a house upon the farm, m total 
ignorance of the mortgage. C. brings an ejectment agaist D. to obtain 
possession of the land ; D. having discovered the facts, files his bill m 
Equity against C. What should be the prayer of the bill " 

13. What are the main features of difference between the procedure 

and power to bind persons in cases before the Court of Chancei y an 
the Landed Estates Court respectively 1 , . 

14. mat are the rights of persons, dealing with a person atterwaras 
declared a bankrupt, so far as they are affected by previous acts o an 
ruptcy. 
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First Tear Law Students. 



Jurisprudence. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. Edward I. has been called “ the English Justinian.’ 1 Comment 
on this denomination as applied to that sovereign. comment 

B.ome EXplain the ° rigin ° f the distinction between law and equity at 

England.^™ ** ° f ^ Action between law end equity in 

„ J\-^ a0e ^ ““f io “ batwee “ tbe rise of towns and the growth 
and improvement of law m the middle ages. s ™ 

5. Explain the connexion between the decline of trials by combat 
and ordeal, and the diffusion of the art of writing 

6. Give examples, in both Roman and English law, of the three 
agencms by which law is brought into harmony with social progress 1 

o' S? f the maxim : Omnes homines mturd aequales sunt. 
Law? W “ ” e he hree P° stulates at the foundation of International 

9. Explain the following : “The law of the middle ages relating to 

oames with it the stamp of its double origin.” ^ 

10. Explain the origin of the unlimited liberty of becmest over nor 

sonal property in Rnglond * quest ovei per- 

dlffi 1 ' rim °f enitm 'e. according to Maine, introduces one of the most 

StsST ° f JuriBprUCW ' Wiat difficulty, and 'how 

primogeniture in 

13. Several considerations render it improbable that +bp r 



Second Year Students. 



Jurisprudence and Cira La ^-Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. State and criticise the leading divisions of law in the Institutes 

^ *** ^ nature of the coffificttion 

4 0f rigllts “ tKe litotes? 

party, respeSy “* modes of acquisition of pro- 

sermtudes, res servitudes ’ urtan a ™l rural 

his chafes in respect tf 2 “escriptim’ n ° r Jllstmian > amI tbo effects of 

modern conceptions. 1 ’’^IkpUm^Hs'with 1 ' 011 ' 18 T* t0 one but to several 
8. What a L +i_ - P ain thls > Wltl1 examples. 

consensual contracts ^ ° 113363 ° f contraots > and the four sub-classes of 
g e!iZT “ the Pe ° Uliar connected with the origin of primp, 

in Archaic tJ^f™ 0tionS ° f ® eneral Jurisprudence are not discoverable 
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11. If an island rises in a river, to whom does it belong 1 

12. If a man builds on another’s ground, to whom does the building 

belong 1 



Appendix t 
No. 8. 

General 
Class Ex- 
amination. 



Third Year Students. 



Political Economy. — Examiner , Professor Leslie. 

1. Wliat objections are there to describing Political Economy as the 
Science of exchanges or values? 

2. Explain and comment on Mr. Mill’s proposition that a demand for 
commodities is not a demand for labour? 

3. What are the elements of gross profit ? Apply your answer to 
explain the profit of a bill discounter, who lends capital which he him- 
self has borrowed. 

4. Trace the incidence of taxes — (1) on the profits of particular trades ; ; 
(2) on the profits of all trades ; (3) on land rent. 

5. State Mr. Mill’s theory of international values. 

6. Explain the following : — “ It is not an impossible supposition that 
by taxing our exports we might not only gain nothing from the foreigner, 
the tax being paid out of our own pockets, but might even compel our 
own people to pay a second tax to the foreigner." 

7. Mr. Mill says : “ There are but two cases in which duties on com- 
modities can in any degree, or in any manner, fall on the producer. 
What are the two cases % Are they the only cases 1 

8. Show the bad economy of Mr. Pitt’s system of borrowing, and 
also of liis Sinking Funding. 

9. Explain the following : “ On the news of Bonaparte’s landing from 
Elba, the price of bills advanced in one day as much as ten per cent. . 

10. State briefly the substance of Tooke’s examination of the high 

range of prices during the long war with France, attributed by some to 
the inconvertibility of the currency, by others to war demand, and by 
Tooke himself mainly to a third cause. fJ 

11. Comment on the phrases “ aggregate wages fund,”. “ real wages. 

12. Explain the proposition that rent does not enter into the cost of 

production of agricultural produce. _ _ . 

13. In what countries not possessing mines of their own are the prices 
of land, labour, and the produce of manual labour unassisted by machin- 
ery, highest, and why ? 

14. What are the chief advantages of foreign trade to a country 

which exports manufactures, and to one which exports raw produce, re- 
spectively? * 

15. The demand for money differs from the demand for other things? 

16. There really is a closer relation between demand and supply m the 
case of money than in the case of other things 1 



Third Year Students. 



English Literature. — Examiner , Professor Yonge. 

1. Give a short account of, and criticism on, the English drama ; com- 
paring it with either the Greek or the French. t . , 

2. Which of Shakespeare’s plays refer to events or periods in English 
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Histoix and how far are we to regard the poet as aiming at historical 
accuracy ? ° 

3. Give the substance of the speech of the Bishop of Carlisle at the 
beginning of the 4th Act oi Richard II. 1 4 ™ 



Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fon<dit 
Bor J esu Christ, in glorious Christian field, 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black Pagans, Turks, and Saracens) 
And, toil’d until works of war, retir’d himself 
To Italy j and there,* at Venice, gave 
His body to that pleasant country's earth. 

Write notes on the preceding passage. 



Or, 

Explain the plot of the play of King John. 

Write notes on — 

He talks to me, that never had a son. 

And, noble Dauphin, albeit we Wear 
A voluntary zeal, and unurg’d faith 
To your proceedings. 

For Banquo’s issue have I fil’d my mind, 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d, 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them : and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man. 

4 Give some account of Pope. Mentioning especially the eminent 

ZSSEZS.Z.'Zt** ‘• W*-, 

« aTSit “ M “* -* <■> “» 

Where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to be -wise. 

Illustrate this by a passage in the first Epistle of the Essay on Man. 

Thus then-to man the voice of nature spake. 

Go, from the creatures thy instructions take.” 

tobe^iWfrom^them 8 !* 110 ^ proceei1 to s P eak '> and what lessons are 



Or, 



of the Bishop of Mar- 

explain of Marlborough j and 

- ass — * — 
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Jppcilduo, 

Or, jjo. s. 

w ,, t ™,.. e “the first artificial words,” according to Adam Smith, or — - 

JSt to Dugald Stewart, and, what is Max Muller’s comment on 

th Wbat evi i does Whewell trace to indistinctness of idea 1 Illustrate 

M 7 re Si^iSi y tbfj ea-iodrorKfigHsli LitoK.,tm ; e into-^1 tire EUzaloeth^ia 
^ the a«e from 1560—1625 ; or, 2, the era of the Restoration, 
S-i700; or, 3, the era of Queen Anne, te, 1700-1750 ; or, 4 
the era of George III., 1760-1820 ; select any one of these eras, and 
„ive reasons for preferring it to the others. . 



Subject fob Essay. 

Lykic Poetry. 

N. B .— To he illustrated hy reference to the classical writers, and to 
modern poets of any country. 



History. 

1 Give a sketch of the proceedings of 'William the Conqueror, from 

the day of his landing in Sussex, in 1066 to the end of the year. How 
Hr. tliev throw light on his name of the Gonqueioi f , . 

2 Eht&h llfstory in a series of struggles Jhe antagonists being 

“ £££ He History of Euglwl, .Seetinga 

“t«TLe account, of Beoket, 

Manny, Simon de Montfort, Archbishop Langtoif, the Duke of Bedfoi , 

B “8- 

^ Analyse the claim set up by Edward' Ilf h the French throne. 

6. Examine and explain the influence 

j js* 3 1 

“S. m«*l» it aeSM «• r ” v * 11 . " 

England? .. .: . 

Ov . * 

1. Wliat wae the state of affairs prevailing in ,, En .f^ of^T^ 
in the year 1589 1 And in what degree were the interests of the two 

countries connected at that time 1 - the 

2. Examine (where necessary distinguishing tehrern 

principles which mainly prompted^ resistance to Charles I, and those 
which led to the dethronement of ^ames ^ XVI what Cardinals 

3. In the reigns of Lotus XIII., XJ. •> *’ n -_ iq V ipf sketch of 

rose to the chief authority in the government. Give a brief sketch 

their careers, and describe their characters. t>., , j.i ie Act of 

4.. What were the Petition of Right, the Bill of Rights, the Act 
Settlement, the Exclusion Bill,' the Peerage BiU. 

5. What gave occasion to the Drapiers Detteis. ^ ^ 
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A Z"t' Bu 6 b ' b] “ eSCnbe and 00m P a >' 6 Mississippi Scheme and the South Sea 



General 



peaceof ver ™ s ’ tbe wsaisaM; 

BoLfee^TK^ ° 0lbert - Weis, lord 



Anatomy and Physiology.- Examiner, Dr. Redfem. 

s}l:t a“ 2 ' 3 ' 4 ' 5i ScooadY£> '' 

1. Describe the characters of the mucous membrane of rto v 
self tfe\noJ ” a0t ! rS and arran S emm t of ‘he capillary blood ves- 

? e Dese“-b tb m * he kCtealS P rotluoecl and influenced ? 

Z ^‘ 50rlbe the microscopical appearances presented by a hair and , 

t oLT “ a “ ? f their struotoe “ d “Ode of g^vth 

»^ZSh* 1 £SSi •' “» -» *» ■*— « if 

7. Give an account of the development of the heart 

s^sa^-sstarssssas 



Practical Anatomy.- 



“■ Examiner , Z>r. Redfem. 



rT . w “ u, > neajem. 

the temporal and of thamSeri^- mutS ** 017 edges an d surfaces oi 

of each part for articuktionivith E^Jg 1 w’ *“»*“* 

tions ^“bt, ° f tte *“«*« a “ 

itS 

aponeurSb^ IS? J-ular w ith the tendinous or 

flexor longiis pollicis pedis muscles. P nam ’ tte P°P ll teus, and the 

diate neighbourhood’ of fasoi « “» the imme- 
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6. Describe tbe hyo-glossus muscle, its attachments, the directions of Ap ^ l ff 

its fibres, its relations and action. — - 

7. Give an account of the arrangements and distribution of the pos- general^ 

terior divisions of the sacral nerves. _ ammation. 

8. State the course and relations of the ophthalmic artery, and enume- 
rate its branches in the order of their origin. 

9. Trace the course of the following branches of nerves, and describe 
their relations and distribution : — orbital branch of the superior maxil- 
lary ; external branch of the superior laryngeal ; inferior laryngeal. 

10. Give an account of the position of the otic and spheno-palatine 
ganglia, and of the nerves connected with them. 



Surgery. — Examiner, Dr. Gordon. 

1. Describe briefly the various species of fractures of the leg, so well 
defined by the specimens in the College Museum, and their treatment. 

2. Describe the mode of reducing dislocations of the upper end of the 
humerus by manipulation ; and its comparative merits. 

3. Describe the alterations in the hip joint from chronic rheumatic 

arthritis. ' _ . 

4. Give a brief description of the displacements that occur m fractures 

of the clavicle, and their treatment. _ ■ 

5. Give a brief historical outline of the history of the treatment of 
popliteal aneurism. 



Medicine. — Examiner , Dr. Cuming. 

1. Explain how collapse of a portion of lung and vesicular emphy- 
sema may be produced by bronchitis. • 

2. "VVhat are the physical signs and symptoms of acute tuberculosis of 

the lung? . 

3. What are the points of distinction between anaemia proper and 
chlorosis? 

4. What are the symptoms and treatment of enteritis ? 

5. What are the causes of hyperaemia, and what is the condition of the 
blood vessels in active hyperaemia ? 

6. What varieties of fremitus are observed in the chest, and what in- 
dications are to be drawn from the presence or absence of this sign ? 

7. What is the nature of the atheromatous change in arteries ? 

8. What is meant by crisis and lytis ? and mention some diseases in 

which one or other of these is met with. . ■ 

9. What are the physical signs of aortic regurgitation ? 

10. At what period of the disease does the eruption appear in typhus, 
enteric, and scarlet fevers, and what is its duration in each ? 



Materia Medica. — Examiner, Dr. J. Seaton Reid. 

1. State in the order of sequence the proofs in support of the opinion, 

that medicines are absorbed before they act. • 

2. What fact is relied on by the supporters of the nervous theory, 
that medicines need not be absorbed, and how would you controvert i 

3. ISTame our ante-periodic medicines. 

4. Write a prescription for the internal use of each by an adult. 
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Ji. Pf of Dr. Harley consider that coni™ 

S eluumatl0n of Hyosciamns and Belladoil 

6 mat diseases has it been found of great value in, and which is the 
most eligible preparation to use ? ’ 13 4116 

7. Prescribe the Succus Conii for a child seven years old 
theychffeT ° astcm ^ ai> princi P les vegetables, and state wherein 

9. Write a prescription for their- internal use, and state why you would 

select one principle in preference to the other. * Y 

10. Home the medicines on the table and classify them therapeutically. 



Midwifery akd Diseases of Women and Children. 
Examiner, Dr. R. F. Dill. 

wwwl 9 “ ar ?® s of the deformed pelves, and the diseases through 

Jilt sssrcajr 1 s ““ J " **• ** 

form ed^eW! ^ ° perationS indioated in the different degrees of de- 

“ 6 ®f e tie tevms-maternal dystocia, foetal dystocia, eclampsia, 
nyperaemia, anaemia, and toxaemia. • ’ 

labt'JT hat Ule ° bjeCtS ° f a Va ^ al exam m a tion in each stage of 

?“ e ta ? d distinguished from the other in a shoulder presen- 
SeroV AllA W Cl ° eS th ® haad mdioate the Position of the child in 

< T ase , s . re .9™ re P° daUo version ? Name the accidents which 
aie to be avoided m this operation 

^ the foetai iead ^ ° cdpit °- 
the^of^s^n" ° h “«“ WMCI1 4116 " teraS "” d6 ^ d ”“S 

„ ?■ Give the names of the instalments and the medicines in the order 
of then- value, which should occupy a place in the obstetric caTe 



Medical Jurisprudence. Examiner, Professor Badges, M.D. 
stainsf™ *“”* Pr ° dUCed by l0 ^ 00d > be distinguished from blood 

O ;^ aem “ to.be obtained from blood! 

4 How rnav aTc T “ ** th ^ produced by drowning 1 

presence If mo^Sef ““ <****&» be obtained in°the 

6 -detected in the contents of the stomach 2 

6. State the direct causes of death from wounds. 

phoruT symptoms produced by a poisonous dose of phos- 
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Chemistry. — Examiner, T. Granstomi Charles , M.D. 



Appendix, 
No. 8. 



Pass Paper. 

1 . Describe the different thermometers in use. 

2. How are the latent and specific heats of a body ascertained l 

3. Describe the different parts of the solar spectrum. 

4. How are the following bodies prepared ? — NH„ H.SO„ CH ( , 
H 3 S, K, C.H.O., and CHC1 3 . 

5. Name all the acids of phosphorus, and give their formulae and 



General 
Class Ex- 
animation. 



characteristic properties. 

G. What are the tests for As, Sb, and Fe 1 

7. Classify saccharine bodies, and give their formulae and character- 



istic properties. 

8. What is the volume of 12 grains of hydrogen gas at 15° C. 1 



Honor Paper. 

1. Describe the methods employed by Dalton and by Regnault for 
determining the tension of aqueous vapour. 

2. Give an account of Melloni’s researches on the absorption of heat 
by solids and liquids ; and of those of Tyndall on the absorptive powers 
of vapours and gases. 

3. Give a short sketch of the dynamical theory of heat. 

4. Give as complete an outline as you can of Dr. Andrews’ experi- 
ments on carbonic acid, and of his conclusions therefrom. 

5. Define the following terms : — atom, molecule, anhydride, acid, 
triad, basic salt, allotrope, isomerism, and polymerism. 

6. How are the following bodies prepared"? — N, NH a , HCN, HO, 
H 2 0, CH 4 , C 2 H 4 , and SiF 4 . 

7. Write in full all the reactions in the preparation of phosphorus 
from bone earth. 

8. Give the reactions when nitric acid of different strengths acts on 
As 2 0 3 , Ag, Zn, Sn, and Cu. 

9. Write the formulae of the following bodies : — Borax, Tartar 
Emetic, Metastannic acid, Okloral, Chloroform, Tartaric acid, Carbolic 
acid, Nitro-benzol, Aniline, Benzoic acid, and Naplithalim 

10. What is a glass ? What is the composition of the different descrip- 
tions of glass used in the arts 1 

11. Give a sketch of the theory of types, with examples. 

12. What are the general methods for preparing the hydrides of the 
alcohol radicals, and how are the chlorides, acetates, and alcohols ob- 
tained from them? 



French. — Examiner , Professor Meissner. 

Medical Students. 

I. — Translate into French : 

Does he bring good news ? He has exposed himself to the greatest 
danger. We never rise before seven o’clock in winter. Whatever your 
talents may he, you will not succeed without application. These ladies 
were quite surprised to see him. Tell me what you think. Here is the 
gentleman of whom yon speak. My father, mother, and brothers are 
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mich TtL W ,, taken »y tat, and I have taken yours 

Gen^T soldiers idt«l o™ ^otjf J Z ™ V6J , thiS 0116 ° r ^ K 

Sfifc sh ° d» does wea ° y °" Mt reCOglUSe me? E ™-^g 

a time ?f lW g ne was a structure erected in so short 

£Sr ^“1 r“ 

SbZ"r a tm ° f F r e ’ “* 4e descendants 'o^Cha^magne 
of Charilf HP mt i en “«rtetween thenu^But * 

ggSnrrT- ss jS 

vigour 'and^e noS formel '. the ro J'al authority retained some 
1 Wtson U “ al “ Ple ten ' itories ' 

HI- Translate into English. ■ 

pretrt^tt'Te 2"" ^ a ^™ul u 

plus habile de 1'epoque lu/admbbT’ S ° n “ ede ? ni > ‘l" 1 P assai * pour le 
lui promit merveUle ■ n Z Z 8ait Tf Ue potiou dont 51 

qu-ilfallait bien se garden dT boVe a^ r *?,“ otait teUe, 

tombait en danger de mort I plu^ qU J ® ut 0pel ' e ' ™ tr ement on 

recommauda^netsSoSne ^ir “ITT* Z* d ’ en faire ^ 

bientfit une soif d^m-ante t-’- etait chaude : le roi sentit 

ne pas entente si riSSi Ct oulT’ foiaaieut semblmt de 

chambellans, et se seCSt ave?Lf , d P nt 4 part ™ & »» 

■- »»: ~ sr, 1 .", r" rs: vst r 

empira incontinent de telle sort* i Q m l !‘ 11 but donc > et 
qu’k lui eonseiller de reglerau°plus vite les^tr^ 0111 ’ ^ ^ retonr - u ’ eut 
le fit en hoimne oouragfux anil «L* i 7^ de sa succ6ssi<m - H 
les yeux Ie jour m6me,°29 aofit.—QujoHEEAT^ 8 ' 1 ’ ° ommunia et ferma 



Gree Tt.— Examiner, Professor MacLouall. 

FIRST TEAR STUDENTS. 

Translate the following extract from the Cyropaedeia oi Xenophon : 
ifXoapei^v^'ir/Z lZr£ D *> tv ' “ <5 ™tt«! *E tipa 

oldrvipH it TIS eiS v i va i s “J'T l6 ’ lp “' f “ v 1 V°‘°n ?/i°ty£ ttorii ilvu 

\£7rra"2 K at ipwpaXla.ss Ka j > . ^ ' , ^f ,wro *' A* ^ yap tv /wept# gupip V v , tireim 

5p*ri Kl X«./iO« 0>,pia 0 C gaXa, X ^ '“t ri * h n, ‘ 

t\a<poi uitT'irfp irnjvaiu ti\\ 0VTn i f ; r ^ y , ! “ ^ l 7rapa etpeuvero ! Kat ai uev 

rote Mpilove, d/icecv Uioovro- iZ ' gi ( °f° V “ ' c “’ r P 01 . o»Jrsp roi e arjpac fast 

airetv. ieaXXiiu« o^,” /a,, “ iuoty, i„,, r ! 1,5 r-XarvTSTae oiSt a/iapTt~iv‘ oliv r i\v 

ertpiipKoSoiitj/uva.- qXX' uo a e v f K0Ta ovai ravra rj '(iZvTa fouva rd 

“rat ppct'tup y' dj’,” iQaaav 10 “ li’’ A Z’’ ai ^ fl£v f ,: f oyaQ oi 7rarli}i£ knt Oi}pav ;” 
Vltiv ‘Aarvayit pvjjoQilj.A'n . , “Xt^KEXtuot. sal 6 Kvpoc lhre‘ li He ovv av 

yi-rov AlaP „ lv ll ‘ ye IrartirEpoc irsTtra,;" 12 

l! fyojyE „w ivapUvuv vote X" C “ , f P "” £ oMi r«*p »l»'c 

roffouron sirtStJO,!: M CU!a »w ». ,, Ir “’r«or it: ror ttrou trt Uvapiai. i/v 

yir V a,. raittet^ S' x ?. 0X<P» „£ rai <X/toc« 

° r “ r0£ X “ X “*' tet.” rat „1 m a ££ dror. 
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ffotMov X^riwpaypa, ,t iirip w«v &» n Ji£* 8vvr)mi vp&rruy aXV 

. * ' ie T l be . i „i A-AyK-J forai JArfhu ^«c” 0 K ”P 0C “ _ 

“ . „,yj AirtXSiiv JiaetXeurra^fTOs iourip roXpar arrijXfcv hnpovXtvaai; */ General 

IXa* An. wp* rlv ,»x.r aal „ «t r* ««• w Otal- 

tOBOVTO. 



1. Parse fully and accurately the words to which numbers from 1 to 
^Derive or decompound the words to which numbers from 19 to 
3 °3 al Explainsuch constructions or idioms as may appear most noticeable. 



j Translate perspicuously the following lines from the Supplices of 

Eekipides : — 

oiitikv TLp'ewv roTffS’ 1 dvrticrjpvZev Xoyotg, 
aXV fj<rr' z ty 'SirXoig alya. 3 TTOLfikveg 6' oxuv 
T6Tpaopo)v a Karfipxov kvrevQtv pd. X riQ' 
irkpav St cuXacravrEQ 4 aXXijXwv o^ouf 
irapaifidTaQ 1 earijaav 5 kg t a%iv a Sopog. 

X olI fikv aidijprp SLEfidxovB 1 , o! S’ iarpctpov 
irioXovg kg aXKtjv avQig apfiarijXarai.* 
idutv 8k &op(3ag, of p.ovafnrvKiav d aval 
f lV roZg ’BpE X 9 Eioai(nv } dpfi&Twv o X Xov, 

01 t av ro 'KdSpov SiE<pv\ao<Tov liriruiov , 

(Tvvrjipav 8 clXki)v Kaicpctrovv 0 TjtnrUvro 10 re. 

Xfvatrwv'Jk -ravra ko£i» kXviov , — Im yap vv xi 
ev 9 ' upfiar ^yu>vilt9 ,]B oi t kirt^aTai/ 
t&kel 11 rrapovra iroXXa. n 7jfiar^ oi/K e X v 
tl irpwrov El-rrw , 1B 7 TOTEpa rt\v If o vpavov 
kovlv TvpoaavTtXXovaav, z wg ttoXXj) 7rapi]V, 
jj rovg dvio re ml mrw (popovpkvovg™ 
i/xa<«v 10 aifiaTog te <jtoiviov h podg, 

tC> V I*kv xltvovuov ,‘ 7 Twv 8k—Qpavo9evTo)v' B s'uppuv— 
ig npara :» irpog yr\v EKKVpiorwvruv* (U$ 

7 Tpug ' dpfxdnov r dydiai- 0 XEnrovrwv /3iov. 
vikuivtcl 8' 'imroig £>g vireiSeroi 1 orparbv 
Kpetov rbv Iv 9 ev 8 \ irtav k Xafiwv X f P L 
xwpei irpir lX0«r ?wAj<oi C SvaBopiav.' 
tnl jrijv ra 9i)«w £ y' oils omp Suf/Mfll,’* 

AXV 'hr' 2 ’ cillti \a/irp lircpirnaac 31 '»^ Xa ' 
arpariv S' tlnavne m'pmTalavTK™ piaov 
£KTtlVOV, Ikthvovto, KCtl tzapijyyvuv''^ 

- KfXewTf AXX^Xoun 37 "in iroXXjf Pip. 



IL— 1. Parse fully and accurately every word to which a number 

(from 1 to 27) is affixed. _ Tt i: i etter 

2. Derive or decompound every word to which an Italic 



3. (a.) my is c treated as light (or “ short ") m mTvivTW mkL S.gp^, 
and so likewise o in Srrpl (4.) Point out every msten» of 
foot in these lines, and state the conditions on which such a foot 



mitted into an iambic trimeter. 
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SECOND YEAH STUDENTS, 

the following passage from Boot VI. of Xenophon's 

x^r;rrizi*;r - «*■ 

z;r ‘T ,s ***- **“« 

AXi t,) sk£i jiev ovre nXota lanv ole iimrW , oiptiSai ubovei re ahrol Ml , - 

jivij rf.*. stw j 

Koivy Tt]5 trurnpiae tYfoOai dX\/V , “C £, £ raurov sXQoyrag 

zz:;^ 

!T ‘" 6aiXf,) kal W 1 * vrfv, <i £ ir rrf 

1 to 7 P rre e aS. and tIlB Words to wl “ch the numbers from 

2. Decompound the words numbered 8 9 10 

3. Explain such constructions or idioms as may appear most noticeable. 

THIRD AND FOURTH . TEAR STUDENTS. 

W Per8piCU0USly the foll0 ™g extracts from the Menon of 

ro pir Tfurov jL filvoi l‘mc 8J ‘ ro5 *"*W»'UOTOj0m; in 

»" «Bw, aXX' oS„ ¥ Vd J a j ri . tfvrofocxvptov ypa^rtj, dW<p Mlviv 

doW. MEN. dXi|«j Xlwtc 7 sq o4 ,. - 1'^ ‘ ot K olSev—oil’ oUrai 

#»«; men. rai ;r fc T ferr ^ *■ **« - «*»« * ^ 

men. oiJ^edZr -” a “ raVTS . c mt V T* V 

ireiroirjKa/itv, Uff i mK e, vrpoff rd ^up*?*, - , “ I . ■ 1Q ‘ "Wr™ yovv n 

oi* si56 C , ran SI fading av kal irpoc ttoXXoJ • "Tv" 7 ??'' ^ <Teiev &> r)Sko,e 
JwXadou xupfa., is M f ^ *.{ Tyff t .y* r ' 4 ? «pl rov 

0l£l av avTov irpoTCoov STTivctDiiaaL r n J~ 1 ??**"' MEN. eot/ccy. 2Q, 

dMff> u-pij. t ( s d^upiav saTnie^tty^ilZoo oT V HV "T”’ 8 , V' 70 •<* 

MEN. ovpoLdoKeT, <5 StliKoarEC vn. * ‘ £l ^«t /cat ^7ro0jjo-f rd siSevat; 

» h Jw, j mi r n jr r/*- . * * * * 

oSs, dXV tauroS. SO. *ai p,)„ 0 J*} £1 „ ““>T 0 " T ° e <i,r ‘*» 6w »i MEN - 

Wyoc. SO. Ivy,™, 51 y£ ^ a J Tai 7 „; ^ponpor. MEN. dX,9,i 

f . a ° T ‘ m 9 l *< «'Jy tveiffiv dX,8 £ ; s Kfa l°i ’ . MEN ; 3Q - r, f o4lt 
‘piuvorai. SO. tal TOfibv'^-j' S«‘_Kp rmrw w oljj, MEN. 

d *■ «C ivipfaerai iroXXdnr T“- P a f r \ a, ' a ’ !lK! ’"lvrat ai Jdfcu aj ra ,. 
outevoy un-ov dKptjSwrJjrttrry^j-Qj ii..) . Tawr “ ffat xoXXa^ij, tjitre’ g rl reXevrui/ 

ItSdla vtoq dXX* lp<urt<rai/roc ImerLt ^ E:N - ««fr. 20 . otroS^ oirfsi/ip 
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oj Queen's College, Belfast. 

(1) upon the aspect of that theory in this passage as compared with the 
\Pl . n -j- ,- n other Platonic dialogues % — 

tr t Detrihe the process by which the Lad discovers that a square may 

"doubled not by doubling the sides which contain it but by con- Nation, 
strueting a square upon its diagonal. 

TTT -1 Describe the problem refered to in a passage which— though 
rv eorriiut — may be thus provisionally represented :— ovtw olSa eimcv 
V , , J tovto «XX’ Imtsp rim tmffleaiv wpoiipyov oT/iai t X c f rpoe, to Ttpuyfm 
r ' 8,- d Uv ion TO vwplov Totovror oW, >|v nr irapa njr eyraBeiaav 
™ Jy oauai )y Tapareiyri, iXKeliruv ahri ™5 .^rn-opwv r«Aov, aXXo 
avrou yp pp P £x\o ai, el ciSiraroy tore ravra iraflai'. 

" Tmlt ethical question is spoken of in the context as admitting a 
similarly hypothetic discussion 1 



Pvfiv. — Examiner, Professor Wm. Nesbitt, m.a. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

Translate : . 

1 Tandem nequiquam inmentis atque hominibns fatigatis castra, m 
iugo posita, aegerrime ad id ipsum loco purgato : tamtam mvis fodien- 
dum atque egerendum fuit. hide ad rupem muniendam, per quam unam 
via esse poterat, milites ducti, cum caedendum esset snxum, arbonbus 
droa immauibus diiectis dotruncatisque struem mgentem lignomm 
faciunt, eamque, cum ct vis venti apta faciendo igm coorta esset, suo- 
cendunt, ardentiaque saxa infuso aceto putrefaciunt. lta tomdam 
incendio rupem ferro panduut moUmntqne anfractibns mochois 
noniumenta, solum sod elephanti etiam deduct posseut quadridunm 
circa rupem consumptum inmentis props fame absumptis : nude . mum 
fere cacumina sunt, et si quid est pabuh, ohruunt mves mferioia 
valles apricosque quosdam colles lmbent, nvosque props Silvas et iam 
bumano cultu digniora loca. ibi iumenta in pabulum missa, et quies 
muniendo fessis liominibus data triduo. mde ad planum desoensum e 
iam locis mollioribus etaceolarum mgenus.— Livy, xxl, AI. 

2. Experiri iuvat, utrum alios repente Cartliagmienses pel vigm 
annos terra ediderit, an iidemWt, qui ad Aegatis pugnayernnt 
et quos ah Eryce duodevioenis denarus aestimato emisistis et ntarn 
Hannibal liio sit aomulus itmerum Hereulis, ut ipse er , a g 

stipendiariusque et servuB populi Romani a patre rehetus quern nm 
Sagunthmm scelus agitaret, respicerct profecto, si non Putnam viefeum, 
domum certe patremqne et foedera HamUcaris senpta up* Sg instas 
ab consule nostro praesidium deduxit ab Eryce , qm gi P 

victisOarthaginiensibus leges fremens maerensque acfiqnt q iqnr decedere 
Sicilia stiptodium populo Romano dare paetas est. itaque & ’ 

milites, non eo solum anhno quo adversus alios liostes soletis 
velirn, sed cum indignatione quadam atque ira velut si servos videa 
vestros arma repente contra vos ferentes. Ibid., 41. 

(a.) Give the principal tenses otfodio, caedo, pamlo, rehnquo, respimo, 

paciscor, emitto, vinco, video. ■ . , . v - 

tb.) Explain briefly the following: ad mam mumendam, et jam 
humano cultu digniora loca ; vectigalis stipendiariusque. ■ — . 

(c.) Give the etymology of fatigo, purgo, anfractus, apricus, jumem 
turn, consul, stipendium, paciscor. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



-Appendix , 
No. S. 

General 
Class Ex- 
amination. 



3. Magna dis immortalibus habenda est atqne buic ipsi Xovi Stated 
antiqmsBUno eustodi hi. urbis, gratia, quod liano tarn taeb-am S 
homblem tamque mfestam rei publioae pestem totiens iam effugimus 
Non est saepius m imo homme minima sains periclitanda rei pubS' 
Quam diu nnhi consuh designate, Clatilina, insidiatus es, non pu£ 
me praesidio, sed private dffigentia defend!. Quum proximis cortex 
consularibus me consulem m canipo et competitors tuos mteiZTo 
vo uisti, compressi conatns tuos nefarios amioornm praesidio et eopfo 
nullo tumultu publice concitato : demque, quotienscnmque me petisti 
pei me tibi obstiti, quamquam videbam pernieiem mean cum mama 
calamitate rei publioae esse comunctam. Nunc iam aperte rem publi 
cam universam petis : templa tleoimn immortalium, tecta urbis vitam 
mmum civium, Italiam totam ad exitium ae vastitatem voeas. Qua re 
quoniam id, quod est .primum et quod liuius imperii disciplinaecue 

tetemT ? r0pn , um ’ facei ' e nou dum audeo, faciam id, quod est Ll severi- 
tatem lemus et ad communem salutem utilius. Nam si te interfici 
lussero, residebit in re publica reliqua coniuratorum maims Sin ta 
quod te iam dudum hortor, exieris, exliaurietur ex urbe tiiorum^ 

turn magna et pemiciosa sentma rei publicae. Quid est Catilina? 
num dubitas id me imperante facere, quod iam tua sponte fatebas 
Exne ex urbe mbet consul bostem. Interrogas me, ml bS 
Non mbeo : sed, si me consulis, suadeo — OicEHO— In Cat., i., 5, 11. 

(“■) J^o 7 e io Catiline’s competitores ? 

(b.) Explain tbe expressions : huiclovi Staton; adseveritatemlenms ■ 
tuoTv/m, comitum sentina rei publicae. 1 



Translate into Latin: 



For Pass. 



It is not the part of a wise man to exno^p hlrnopl-P ^ i 

of disease and death, only upon bone of a ban™ 1 ™ many dangers 

a. p™ „ is,'s7i.s; 1 z,r5,* sr srs,™ > ~ 
generally °coilt me bl^y " e Sudl that man 

For Honors. 

Translate into Latin prose : 

into 6 tbe® Jdain“and f iben IT tU1 itwidens 

ivas suddenly attacked on every side bv Hsu f -° m th ® lake ’ he 

and by the cavalry and ^ 

saw be was entrapped, but nothing , , r a ' blammius then 
struggle for tbe victory ■ an d so fu?inn S w ^ mad ® a more des P e ™te 
intent were all on the work of destn.oK * ** , conteat *bat ensued, so 
overthrew many cities in Italv tnrue 1 5 at an o^bquake which 

and cast down Ln ° f 
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* aW to climb, others to the lake in which they vainly sought Appmiix. 
n °t suffered ’ who had token the foe at the first attack and _ 

safety- height to await the issue of the fight, effected their General 

escape, W to be captured on the morrow. Ten thousand scattered animation, 
fugitives carried the news to Eome. 



Additional for Honto-s. 

Translate, adding brief notes where you think it necessary : 

1. At, si quos haud ulla viros vigilantia fugit, 

Ante locum similem exquirunt, ubi prima paretur 
Arboribus seges et quo mox digesta feratur, 

Hutatam ignorent subito ne semina matrem. 

Quin etiam eoeli regionem in eortice signant, 

Ut, quo quaeque modo steterit, qua parte calores 
Austrinos tulerit, quae terga obverterit axi, 

B-estituant : adeo in teneris consuescere multum est. 

Gollibus an piano melius sit ponere vitem, 

Quaere prius. Si piinguis agros metabere campi, 

Densa sere : in denso non segnior uberc Bacchus ; 

Sin tiunulis acclive solum collesque supinos, 

Indulge ordinibus ; nec secius omnia in unguem 
Arboribus positis secto via limits quadret. 

XJt saepe ingentes hello qurnn longa coliortes 
Bxplicuit legio, et campo stetit agmen aperto, 

Directaeque acies ac late fluctuat omnis 
Aere renidenti tellus, neodum horrida miscent 
Proelia, sed dubius mediis Mars errat in armis ; 

Omnia sint paribus numeris dimensa viarum, 

Non animum modo nti pascat prospectus manem, 

Sed quia non aliter vires dabit omnibus aequas 

Terra, neque in vacuum potent se^tendme ^ 



2. Per ecastor scitus puer est natus Pamphilo. _ 

Decs quaeso ut sit superstes, quandoqmdem r^est bono, 

Quomque huice ueritust optumae adulescenti facere 
Si. Vel hoc quis non credat, qui te nont, abs te esse ortum 
Quiclnam id est 1 . 

Si. Non inperabat coram, quid facto esset -opus P ne *P® r / 

Sed postquam egressast, illis quae sunt into clamat de u a. 

0 Dane, itan contemnor abs tel aut itane tandem idoneus 
Tibi uideor esse, quem tam aperte fallere mcipias dolls 

Saltern accurate, ut metui uidear certe, si r ® s01l ’j er ™'' a- Hivi tibi 
Da. Certe hercle nunc liic se ipsus fallrt, hand ego. Edixi tibi, 
Interminato sum, ne faceres : num uerrtu s qui re 11 
Credon tibi hoc nunc, peperisse hanc e Pamphffo ! 

Da. Teneo quid erret, et quid agam habeo. St. Qjtot 
Da. Quid credas 1 quasi non tibi renuntiata suit haec “0^ 

Si. Mi in quisquaml Da. Elio an toe mtellexti hoc adsimulam 

Si. Inrideor. . ... ... » 

Da. Renuntiatumst : nam qui tibi istaec mcidit suspi™ 

Si. Qui 1 quia te noram. Da. Quasi tu dicas, “rd ctofiro meo. 
Si. Certe enhn scio. Da. Non satis me pernosti etiam, qualis Sim, 
Simo, 
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Appendix, 
No. 8 . 

G-eneral 
Class Ex- 
am inatiou. 



Appendix to Report oj the President 

f-fet *-* * 

Si Hoc ego scio imum nenXLTZ ■ Uam muttire auddo.- ' 

Sed nilo secius mox puenim hue dlfermfL? 0 ' Intellext t 
Id ego lain nunc tibi ere renimKo ft” anfe ostmm - 
STe tu hoc posterius dices’ Daui factum? U1 % Ut scieus ’ 

-™ . r"- ; 

, „ , a Teeesce-^,^., III., 2 , 6-30. 

“ S -°>" ^ ** 0, 

i. Translate and explain the following: 

(6.) Dictum ac Cto^V^ScaisaT" 1 ' A ° UUllua T l,ic1 ™- 

(,) Ham quod tu spares propulsabo facile ; uxorem his moribusncno 

(d.) Hiccme me si imparatum in veris mint, 'is 
Adortus esset, quos milii hides reddest 1 

PW fl '° m lUd ° S <**™*«* ludospraeten 

The. dae posuere, at q ue inter pocula laTti 
(i 1 TT? ^ bUS 111 pratls unctos saluere per litres 

w . 

SECOND TEAS STUDENTS. 

tlle joined 

seems to require it i eauoid, a construction, or an allusion 

pip ISKBSKSl rtfsrti«At»;««, 

esse , se, quoniam ex senates consulto 6SSe ’ uecesse non 

Tukaue m hs ‘ hltumm > Tuoad in urbem mtroisset ^ here \ % e Cornelia 
qmsque necessmuorum seribat nescio ■ rariB %> quid ad to tuorum • 
Sunt, qmputant posse te non decedere ’ound ■ f °T lul “»es inteUigo 

«... i Z SS& £ £ £ iE *7 1 “'“® 553.“ S’ 

ss assasai? ?*■-«*<-* 

’ *■ - — ^SSSSi&SJt 
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of Quean's Collcye, Belfast. 

^imitate fastidium. Accedit etiam molesta liaeo pompa lictormm meoram 
nomenciue imperii, quo appellor. Eo si onere. oarerein, quam™ par™ 

Ttiliae latebris oonteatus essein. Sed iucurrit liaeo nostra laurns non General 
solum in oculoSj sed iam etiam in voculaB malerolorum. Quod qmrai ^ 
ita esset nil tamen umquam do protection© nisi vobis approbantibus 
comtavi.’ Sed mea praediola tibi nota sunt ; in hismihi necesse est esse, 
n^amicis molestus sim. Quod autem in maritimis facillinie sum, moveo 
non nullis suspicionem velle me navigare 3 quod tamen fortasse non 
nollem si possem ad otiuni : 11 am ad bellurn quidem qui convemt? prae- 
sertim contra eum, cui spero me satis fecisse, ab eo, cui iam satis fieri 
nulio modo potest 1 ? — Ibid., ii., 16, 2. 

3 . Si ipsa res publica tibi narrare posset quo modo sese haberet, . non 
faciiius ex ea cognoscere posses quam ex liberto tuo Phania ; ita est 
homo non modo prudens, verum etiam, quod iuvet, curiosus. Quapropter 
ille tibi omnia explanabit ; id enim milii et ad brevitatem est aptius et 
ad reliquas res providentius. Go mea autem benevolentia erga te, etsi 
potes ex eodem Phania cognoscere, tamen videntur etiam aliquae meae 
partes. Sic enim tibi persuade, carissimum te milii esse quum propter 
multas suavitates ingenii, officii, liumanitatis tuae turn quod ex tras 
litteris et ex multoruin sermouibus intelligo omnia, quae a me profecta 
sunt in te, tibi accidisse gratissima. Quod quum ita. sit, perficiam pro- 
fecto, ut longi temporis usuram, qua caruimus interinissa nostra consue- 
tudine, et gratia et crebritate et magnitudiue officiorum meorum sarciam : 
iclque me, quoniam, tu ita vis, puto non invita Minerva esse facturum, 
quam quidem ego, si forto de tuis sumpsero, non solum IlaMdSa, sed 
etiam ’A TrmaCct nominabo. — Ibid. , iii. 1 , 1 • 

4. Idcirco certis dimensum partibus orbem 
Per duodena regit mundi Sol aureus astra. 

Quinque tenent coelum zonae, quaruni una corusco 
Semper sole rubens et torrida semper ab igni ; 

Quam circum extremao dextra laevaque trahuntur, 

Caerulea glacie concretao atque imbribus atris ; 

Has inter mediamque duae mortalibus aegris 
Munere concessae divum, et via secta per arnbas, 

Obliquus qua se signorum verteret ordo. 

Mundus ut ad Scytliiam Pliipaeasqu© arduus arces 
Consurgit, premitur Libyao devexus in Austros. 

Hie vertex nobis semper sublimis ; at ilium _ : ■ 

Sub pedibus Styx atra videt Mauesque profundi. 

Maximus hie flexu sinuoso elabitur Anguis 
Circum perque duas in morem fin minis .Arctos, 

Arctos Oceani metuentes aequore tingui ; 

Illic, ut perliibent, aut intempesta silet nox, 

Semper et obtenta densantur nocte tenebrae, 

Aut redit a nobis Aurora diemquo reducit, 

Nosque ubi primus equis Oriens affiavit anhelis, 

Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 

Virg. — Georg., 1., 231-251. 

(a.) Give the principal tenses of the following : dimensum, concessae, 
sectae, consurgit , premitur , devexus, elabitur * 

(b.) Write in Latin the cardinal, ordinal, and distributive numerals, 
together with the numeral adverbs, from one to ten, inclusive. 

(c.) Explain, in terms of the English Calendar, the expressions 
“Id distulit in ante diem XVI. Kalendas Novembres;” “ex ante diem 
iii Nonas Junias usque ad pridie Kalendas Septembres. 
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Jppendii v, 
No. 8 . 



General Translate into Latin prose : 

SELh™ p But 4116 ev . e ^ s of th ®. last year of the struggle plainly showed wW a. 

Eornans would have to fear from a coalition of all the twelre^tieT ^ 
of the Roman genera s were defeated; one was killed in the battle T ! 
the panic spread to the lines before Veii and ever, tn TR ™ ■, » ’ and 
the rumour prevailed that the whole force of Ft,-,,, i ^ lts . eU > ' vier6 
that the camp before Veii was Zi,!u ° ■, ™ s on lts “arch, 

Borne. So great was the ajarm that the nations crowded to til t? T 
to avert by prayers and sacrifices their country’s peril and the P f 
resolved to appoint a dictator. y P e and tlle seuate 

Honor. 

Translate into Latin prose : 

only ofthr^“f e ^Kd f0, T d f" *■“■* not 

the glory of the cfnoLtrt whLb w TZ Z 0 * seourin S to itself 
execution of this ^The STS* at™ ^ 

He was solicitous to choose a comm l ? ■ GC0J10 ! m o contradictions, 
superior abilities, because he knew +7 ^ ! ntrapld res °lution, and of 
cess ; but, at the saZw fZV 36 7 b ° re< i uisiie to sue- 

he wished this person to be of o « • ■+ J ea ou sy na *ural to little minds, 
entirely dependent on his wil/ BuWhen h7e ^ ZZ 0 "?' aS to ke 
in forming an opinion concern i no- tl,„ „ 7 S' me to “PP^ t,aese ideas 

thoughts as worthy of beine intrusted 72*7 Z 0618 wbo 000ur f e ' 1 tohis 
ceived that it was impossible to fii 1 i 'Z * le oom nrand, he soon per- 
one character. STs teZ Z TT* I™ 1 *** united in 
were too high-spirited to be &r . eo,u : a g e a nd talents 

who appeared more gentle andVactahi mStn ’ me i Ut3 “ luS bands - Tllose 
unequal to the charge. This augmented aldZst^ 



Additional for Honors. 

Translate : 

TT 1 V At .? tatu com motae Erebi de sedibus imis 
Umbrae ibant tenues simulacraque luce carentum 
Quam mitita in foliis avium se milia condunt ’ 

Alhgat, et novies Styx interfusa coercet 
Qtun ipsae stapuere domus atque intima Leti 

pf 5iSSS« 
^SSB===^, 
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Appendix 
Ho. 8. 

General 
Class Ex- 
amination. 



Explain accurately the expressions : ipsae domus ; impleme—angues ; 
ven io—constitit ; victus ctnims. 

2. Agricolae prisci, fortes parvoque beati, 

' Condita post frumenta levantes tempore festo 
Corpus et ipsum animum spe finis dura ferentum, 

Cum sociis operum, pueris et coniuge fida, 

Tellurem porco, Silvannm lacte piabant, . 

Floribus et vino Genium memorem. brevis aevi. 

Fescennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 
Yersibus alternis opprobria rustica fudit, 

Libertasque recurrentes accepta per annos 
Lusit amabiliter, donee iam saevus apertam 
In rabiem coepit verti iocus et per honestas 
Ire domos impune minax. Doluere cruento 
Dente lacessiti, fait intactis quoque cura 
Condicione super communi, quin etiam lex 
Poenaque lata, malo quae nollet carmine quemquam 
Describi ; vertere modum, formidine fustis 
Ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti. 

Horace — Epist. i., i., 139 — 



Quum subita incautum dementia cepit amantem, 

Tmoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere Imes : 

Restitit, Eurydicenque suam, iam luce sub ipsa, 

Iinmemor, heu, victusque animi respexit. _ Ibi omms 
Effusus labor atque immitis rupta tyranni 
Foedera, terque fragor stagnis auditus Averms. 

Yirg. — Georg., iv. 471 — 493. 



(a.) Cite Horace’s description of the Genius . . 

(b.) Explain the allusions in (1) Fescennina licentia , 
fustis. 



and (2) formidine 



3. Silvestres homines sacer interpresque deorum 
Caedibns et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus, 

Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidosque leones. 

Dictus et Amphion, Tliebanae conditor mbis, 

Saxa movere sono testudinis et prece blanda 
Ducere, qua vellet. Fuit haec sapientia quondam, 

Publica privatis secerne, sacra profanis, 

Concubitu prohibere vago, dare iura maritis, 

Oppida moliri, leges incidere ligno : 

Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. Post hos insignia Homerus, 

Tyrtaeusque mares animos in Martia bella 
Yersibus exacuit ; clictae per carmina sortes, 

Et vitae monstrata via est, et gracia regum 
Pieriis tentata modis, ludusque repertns, 

Et longorum operum finis : — ne forte pudon 
Sit tibi Musa lyrae sollers et cantor Apollo. 

Ad Pisones , 391' — 407. 



Mark the several stages in the progress of poetry lieie 
Give the original meaning of sprtes, and explain its use m ns p t g •. 
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■Appendix. 


i. i 


No. 8. 


(a.) 


General 


Class Ex- 
amination. 


(b.) 




(c.) 




(d.) 




(e.) 




(/■) 




(?■) 



— - vxv.uuxvu.ku. ojur^iuuno gjriucn.J_UD UCUCIC 

Impositi dorso, atque equitem docuere sub armis 
Insultare solo, et gressus glomerare superbos. 

et inter 

Dura jacetpernox instrato saxa cubili. 

Fluctus uti medio coepit cum albescere ponto 
Longius, ex altoque sinum trahit ; utque yolutus 
Ad terras immane sonat per saxa, neque ipso 
Monte minor procumbit. 

nee viscera quisquam 

Aut imdis abolere potest, aut vincere flamma. 

Difficile est proprie communia dicere ; tuque 
Eectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 

Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus. 

Et tulit eloquium insolitum facundia praeceps, 

Utiliumque sagax rerum et divina futuri 
Sortilegis non discrepiut sententia Delpbis. 

Non ego inornata et dominantia nomina solum 
Yerbaque, Pisones, Satyrorum scriptor amabo. 

5. Give tbe etymology of the following words : 
rorsus, pergo, ferine, saltern, secuis, condicio, potticeor, oliin, futulis, 
ovnus vrtdulgeo , stilus, virgultum, sufflo, fmus, fumus. 



St, tace : ausculta modo. 



Third Year Students. 

Translate, adding brief notes -where a word, a construction, or allusion 
seems to require it : ' 

Tranio. Ego dicam : ausculta. ut forts eenauerat 
-Luus gnatus, postquam rediit a cena domum, 

Abimus omnes cubitum, condormiuimus. 

Lucernam forte oblitus fueram extinguere : 

Atque ille exclamat derepente maximium. 

Theoropides. Quis homo h an meus gnatus ? 

Tranio. 

Ait uenisse ilium in somnis ad se mortuom. 

■l/ieoropides. Nempe ergo in somnis 1 
Tranio. T , 

Ait dlum hoc pacto sibi dixisse mortuom. ‘ “**** m ° da 

1 heoropides. In somnis ! 

Q J’abZc sexaginta annis occ^us W™ 

^rnsmarinus hospet ^T^rtus ^ [ “ S 0 

kZ Z A : , dedita haBC mUlist 

tf am me Acheruntem recipere Orcus noluit, 

S “ P r<iematur ® ^ careo. per fidern 

DeflrtZr it SP f “ e M ° necauit - ist l l ' e 

uelodjt msepultum clam in hisce aedibus. 
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Scelestus, anri causa, nunc tu liinc emigra : Appendix, 

Scelestae liaec aedes, impiast habitation _ m 8 - 

Quae ]iic inonstra hunt, anno uix possum eloqui. General 

Theoropides. St st. Cia.93 Ex- 

Tranio. Quid obsecro liercle factumst 1 ammation. 



Theoropides. Concrepuit foris. 

Tranio. Haecine percussast 1 guttam liaut habeo sanguinis ; 

Yiuorn me accersunt Acheruntem mortui. 

Plautus — Most., ii., 2, 53—77 

2. Hie tamen et spura quos dixiraus inferiores 
partibus egregie multis multoque minores, 
quamquam multa bene ac divinitus invenientes 
ex adyto tamquam cordis responsa dedere 
sanctius et multo certa ratione inagis quam 
Pytliia quae tripodi a Plioebi laiu’oque profatur, 
principiis tamen in rerum fecere ruinas 

et graviter magni magno cecidere ibi causu : 
primum quod motus exempto rebus inani 
constituent, et res mollis rarasque relinquont, 
aera, solera, ignem, terras, animalia, fruges, 
nec tamen admiscent in eorum corpus inane ; 
deinde quod omnino finem non esse scandis 
corporibus faciunt, neque pausam stare fragori, 
nec prorsum in rebus minimum consitere quicquam ; 
cum videamus id extremum cuiusque cacumen 
esse quod ad sensus nostros minimum esse videtur, 
conicere ut possis ex lioc, quae cernere non quis 
extremum quod habent, minimum consistere in illis. 
hue accedit uti, quoniam primordia rerum 
mollia constituunt, quae nos navita videmus 
esse et mortali cum corpore funditus, utque 
deboat ad nilum iam rerum sumna revetti 
de niloque renata vigescere copia rerum \ 
quorum utrumque quid a voro iam distet habebis. 
deinde inimica modis multis sunt atque veneno 
ipsa sibi inter se : quare aut congressa peribunt, 
aut ita diffugient ut tempestate coacta 
fulmina diffugere atque imbris ventosque videmus. 

Lucret, i., 734 — 762. 

3. Illud in bis quoque te rebus cognoscere avemus, 
corpora cum deorsum rectum per inane fenmtur, 
ponderibus propriis incerto tempore ferme 
incertisque loci spatiis decellere paulum, 
tantum quod momen mutatum clicere possis. 
quod nisi declinare solerent, omina deorsum, 

Imbris uti guttae caderent per inane profundum, 
nec foret offensus natus nec plaga creata 
principiis : ita nil umquarn natura creasset. 

Ibid., ii.j 216 — 224. 

4. G-ive Cicero’s expression for tantum , quod momen mutatum d. p. 
Explain accurately tbe nature of tbe minimum in the constitution of the 
atom, and point out its analogy to the minimum in the declination. 
Explain the argument in cum videamus id extremum — consistere in illis. 
The motive which suggested to Epicurus his doctrine of the declination 
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J To n t*’ of atoms is “stractive as to the point of view from which he regarded 
physical enquiries. Cite the expression in Lucretius which comes nearest 
General the Greek arOfiOL 

wninaUon. 5 - Tr ans5ate and explain the following : 

(a.) Aeternas quoniam poenas in morte timendum est. 

(5.) hoc tibi de piano possum promittera, Memmi, 

(c.) Corpus enim per se communis dedioat esse 
census. 

(cl.) Him quaecunqne eluent, aut his conjuncta duahus rebus ea in- 
venies, aut horum eventa videbis. 

( e -) quoniam, nec plenum naviter extat 

neo poro vacuum. 

(/) dumtaxat l-erum magnarum parva potest res 
exemplars dare et vestiga notitiai. 

(ff-) abi, dierecte, apscede ab janua. 

(/i.) Quid tibi, malum, me, aut quid ego agam, curatiost 1 
(i.) sine me aliatum fungi fortunes meas. 

(L) nova pictura interpolare vis epus lepidissumum ? 

(1) soli gerundum censeo morem et capiundas crines. 

(w.) Seel quid hoc? occlusa januast interdius. 

(n.) Ferocem facis, quia te eras tuos amat. 

(What emendation has been proposed, and why ¥) 



Translate, adding brief notes where you think it necessary : 

, yt^dum. regresso in Capitolium Mhrtiale furens miles aderat, nullo 
duce, sibi quisque auctor. cito agmine forum et imminentia foro temula 
praetervecti engunt aciem per adversum collem usque ad primes CaJii- 
tolrnae arms fores, erant antiquitus porticus in latere chvi dextrae sub- 
euntibus, m quamm tectum egressi saxis tegulisque Vitellianos obrue- 
bant, neque ilhs manus nisi gladiis armatae; et arcessere toraienta 
aut missilia tela longum videbatur; faces in prominentem portiemn 
lecere. et sequebantur ignem ambustasque Capitolii fores penetrassent, 
m abrnus revolsas undique statuas, decora marioum, in ipso aditu vice 
3- ° + eC1S m et diversos Capitolii aditus invadunt iuxta lucum 
asyli et qua Tarpeia rapes centum gradibus aditur. improvisa utraque 

atq ™ 6 “ n ° r . as y lum nec sisti poterant 

sX^ P^ r r° m ? aechfi “ a ’ 1 ua 6, ut in multa pace, in altum edits 
Lwriut P * 1 U n aeq “ a,bant ' hl ° amW g itar . ignem tectis abpugnatores 
S 2 indT " 1 <1Uae “' e ^ rier fama ’ ita “itentes ac progresses 
lgmS m portious a dpositas aedibus ; mox sus- 
a ? u ^., ve ^ re 1 ll gd 0 traxerant flammam alnerantque. 
SmdefeMUm 6t “ direpto 

cuius n ^»m m <fy volaerl ™ t . maiores nostri non modo de existimatione 
rrr; edne ?~ a 11111(16111 de re esse mdicem, nisi 

Quapropter in omnibus legibus, 
aXimWm l - est ’ de ,T m bus causis aut magistratum capere non liceat 

toXsa Z alt ? ram a0CUSare ’ hae6 igdominiae causa prae- 

termissa est. Tirnons erum causam, non vitae poenam in ilia ] ’ ' 
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voluerunt. Itaque non solum illud ostendam, quod lam videtis, 

null Romani suffragiis saepenumero eensonas snbscriptiones esse 

Satas veram etiam iudiciis eorum, qui iurati statuere malore cum S«n„ai 
relhdone et diligentia debiierunt. Primuni indices, senatores eqmtesque amilutio ;. 
Romani in compluribus iam reis, qnos contra leges pecumas accepisse 
subscriptum eat, suae potius veligioni quiun censorum opmioni parue- 
runt Deinde praetores urbani, qui iurati debent optimum quemque 
in sdectos iudices referre, numquam sibi ad earn rem censoriam igno- 
miniam impedimenta esse oportero duxernnt.. Censores denique ipsi 
saepenumero superiorum censorum iudiciis, si ista indicia appellare 
niltis non steterunt. Atqne etiam ipsi inter se censores sua ludicia 
tanti esse arbitrantur, ut alter alterius indicium non modo reprehendat, 
seel etiam rescindat : ut alter do senatu rnoverc velit, alter retineat et 
01 -dino amplissimo dignum existimet : ut alter in aerarois referri aut 
tribu moveri iubeat, alter vetet. Qua re qui vobis in mentem vemt 
haec appellare indicia, quae a populo rescindi, ab iuratis iudicibus repu- 
diari a magistratibus negligi, ab iis qui eamdem potestatem adepti sunt 
commutari, inter eollegas discrepare yideatisl — Cicero— pro Cluentio, 
xliii., 120—122. 

3. Notice any peculiarities you liave observed in tlie Latin of Tacitus. 

Give a brief analysis of the “ pro Cluentio.” 

i. Translate into Latin prose : 

I congratulate you, sir, on the recovery of your wonted style though 
it has cost you a fortnight. I compassionate your labour in the com- 
position of your letters, and will communicate to you the secret oi my 
fluency. Truth needs no ornament; and in my opinion what slio 
borrows from the pencil is deformity. Yon brought a positive charge 
against me of conniption. I denied the charge and called tor piooi. 

You replied with abuse, and reasserted your charge. I called again tor 
proofs. The third time you reply with abuse only, and drop youi- accu- 
sation. In your fortnight’s letter I find not a word about my cor- 
ruption. I have no more to say but to thank you for your condescension, 
and a grateful publio and honest ministry for their many favours 
conferred upon me. The last, I am sure, will never refuse me any 
grace I shall solicit ; and as for you, since you have not been ashamed to 
confess that you told a deliberate lie in my favour, and as a charitable 
donation, why may I not hope that you will hereafter make the same 
acknowledgment with regard to what you have said to my prejudice. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into French : 

I. France is separated from Italy by the Alps, and from ^ 8 

Pyrenees. The gentleman and lady are gone. He is an ng • • 
Have you read Milton’s Paradise Lost! The gr^t wall, on 
of China, is about twelve hundred miles long. She is a er 
sister by the whole head. The more you study the more you will eaim 
Listen to me ; do not condemn me without a. hearing, 
your finger. This gentleman is a relation of mine. Is is y 
or his 1. What is true is beautiful. The lady whom he has mauled is 
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my cousin. Have you received the letter I wrote to you ? Such „ 
his advice. I shall not fail to do what you wish We have not U 

mumeated it to him. I do not think you will come. HertlrtS 

Lb^d y ' 36 men ’ foreseein g the P«* themselves o„ 

II. Are we m Ireland ? Yes, we are. Have you any French boob 1 

rend 3 W -! n ° 4 - T 0au I™ read aild write German ? Ho, I can neither 
read nor write it. Is your son-in-law in good health? He bin 

SS5* these thj ' ee montll J Al ' e you going to the railway station? T 
shall accompany you as far as the bridge. Who is reading? T .m 
Whom have you accused? Them. Will you write to me ? Twill 1 ?' 
o you and to your brother. Has he acknowledged his error ? On the 

pyramid • and « nm T i ’„i° n P ul P ose take tlie measure of a 

aurixsaa 4 ' tUat p “- 

{For Pass Men only.) 

Translate into English ; 

des lieu^suiHa’ mS? 16 + U 1 fait tl0p souvent > s’exogerer 1’influence 
d’un noL d Js l ? ’ t V0U I 011 ' r6troltver » toute force le caract&e 
MAI!??. I 1 " IT ™ naltre. la nature 

cil-cortances socia es^S ‘ la ° timi deS ob J ete et to 

que la transDarenoe rip i» ?°^ ltl( 5l ues exercent plus d’empire but les ames 
L oubS^re v ■ * 1 au ' r l les h g lles du paysage. Mais on ne doit 
elle-meme des Etats de la Gr4ce a d «pendu 

du pays ’ QuaS ™ » pai '? e ’i e , la “^figuration du sol et de la nature 
de genie de T ^ rfr' ™ « les differences 

l’antiquitg les differentes T S ** tutl0 “’ de b ™g a ge, qui separaient, dans 

P euXSr v ^^ tea f “tr s , di1 r uple heU&i <j" e - ^ v «* 

autre climat et mrlriV P T pl ™. br usquement d’un climat h un 
milles de distances I’/Wt a ? Une ? a ^ son ^ une au tre saison j & quelques 
A«m“ ’ P ° qU6 d6 la moisson Tarie eonsiderahlement -J. J. 



T m i i . german. 

-translate into German : 

He is more ri Jh tta^powerM^ We to speak to you. 

went in. I have s ™}, ex I leot y°u next week. We 

I have lost mine. Wd l y°u lead me your grammar ; 

town aslonu as the lnfl wa te more distinctly. We shall remain in 

account within six months & itLT^T',. 1 Jl0 I' e to be able to P a y tbe 

six. The taKThi v fiulf-pust five. It wants ten minutes to 
The merchant would not have l ^ VeS at pe£loe aP men ' 

rich neighbouT hi a u,, He iad been more cautious. Our 

gnDour has a numerous family. The best man is not without 
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This is a lion, and that is a lioness. Of what are yon talking 1 
So me which book 1 am to read. The gentleman, with wlrnm N f_- 
■^ d me to dav is a friend of my father’s. He rises early. We General 
othervMy^ seldom. I shall tie a walk with a friend. «tS£. 

IX, Translate into English : 

®te 95mclil Uttines 5Scftr« «nb tueln SBencTjmm bahei evtjlettm anfaitflS tie ftavh 
nTSuiteen (Sinsi) djntt tec ©tabt Dei itjcev uovgefaplcu SBeimmg. ®3 evgat ficl) fmtict) 

St an3 ten Seihmgen, tap tie ga.tjc f«6cW,afte aiafe bet kcnigs ton ¥«»pm cm 
Urt ungegrunteteS ©evuctjt gelwfen. <5ta Jtonig mar tel) atev nun eminat, uub 
JL Mfoltetblra* eiit Itonuj Weitat, uub jivav einet bet mcljften uub fomghcljften, 

I fannec geten mag. to mujte man niet,t reel,!, l«tcT,er. ®U Mt frrt me 
©nmb geliabt, fitet HRartget an SMonatifytt ju fCngen, am Iwmgftm ttt unfnn Sagen , 
tie guten Sente, bie not!) feiiten mit Stngen gefetjen, vtctCjcn nut gtetcTjent ©tfnf tatb auf 
biefen, Salt auf jeuen— @vnf ^eter Mi d tmmet, tet tt umc.-Chamisso. 

SECOND YEAB STUDENTS. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into French : 

I. To whitewash an Ethiopean is a proverbially hopeless task. Wo 
have had judges without law and diplomatists without French. They 
outwatched the stars. What the extent of his legal attornments may 
have been it is difficult to say. That England and Holland lmd a 
right to interfere is plain. It is needless to relate lw dexterously, 
how resolutely, how gloriously lie directed the politics of Euglan . 

They drove him into an unjustifiable war against lus will. He talked 
himself hoarse. 

II Though we seem grieved at the shortness of life in general, we 
are wishing every period of it at an end. The minor longs to he at 
ave, then to he a man of business, then to make up am estate then to 
arrive at honours, then to retire. Thus, although the whole life is 
allowed by everyone to he short, the several divisions of it appear long 
and tedious. We are for lengthening our span in general, hut would 
fain contract the parts of which it is composed. The 
very well satisfied to have all the time anudiilated 1 a les 
present moment and next quarter-day. The lover would b 

Like out of his . existence all the moments that are to pass away befo 
the happy meeting. — Addison. 

in. In populous cities, which are the seat of commerce and 
manufactures, the middle ranks of inhabitants, who ^ 

stance from the dexterity or labour of their hands, are c y 

most useful and the most respectable part of the commtmi y. 

plebeians of Rome, who disdained such servile and sedentary arts had 
been oppressed, from the earliest times, by the weig o 
usury ; P Ld the husbandman, during the term of bis , 

was obliged to abandon the cultivation of lus ... - „ 

Italy, winch had been originally divided among the families of 
and indigent proprietors, were insensibly purchased , 01 P . j, 
the avarice of the nobles ; and in the age which preceded the fall 
of the Republic, it was computed that only two thousand citizens 
were possessed of any independent substance. G-ibbon. 

IV. (a.) Explain the origin of the double forms: me, mm; te, tm; 

8& SOt, « 1 * 1 

(b.) From wbat parts of speech are verbs of recent formation c erivec , 
and what conjugations do they follow respectively » 
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(c.) Mention some substantives which have changed their gender sir™ 
the seventeenth century. ° ™ e 

(d.) Give an historical account of the distinction made gradually 
between the participle present and the verbal adjective. ° 7 

(e.) What were the successive changes of Latin adjectives of two ter. 
mmations after then- passage into the French language 1 



GERMAN. 

Translate into German : 

*7 W a possessed all earthly goods, wealth alone . could not 
make him happy. He is too conscious of his own strength to avoid 
conV0 y in g provisions have unfortunately 

served*' V ° f Tr he enemy - ™ S is a c h"cumstance which dl 

selves to be noticed. He acts as if he were out of liis senses. Vv 

physician has advised me to keep the room, on that account I must defer 
my visit till next week. A row of trees shades the way along the brook. 

firmL 11 ”' 17 ! ^ year t 1740 ’ Frederic WilHam met deatli with a 
firmness and dignity worthy of a better and wiser man : and Frederic 
who had just completed his twenty-sixth year, became king of Prussia’ 
His character was little understood. That he had good abilities 

could d doubr rS p n t W rt,° hadtalk . ed witl1 Hm > °r corresponded with him,’ 
could doubt. But the easy Epicurean life which he had led, his love of 

fe°d d ma° ke 7 and S °.°1 ™ 6 ’ ° f ° f oonve rsation, of light literature, 

led many to regard him as an intellectual voluptuary. His lmbit of 
canting about moderation, peace, liberty, and the happiness which a 
fh o d ldT d d t 1T6S fl T the ha PP iness of oth «'S, had imposed on some who 
of 7° b ,°7 kad lea et suspicion thatTt^t 

ot extiaordmaiy military and political talents, of industry more extraor- 

tZ^MAc^’ " itt0 ' lt faitk) and witll0llt had — > 



THIRD YEAR STUDENTS. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into French : 

spedZcmMlZ^T’ T?° 1 <Wes P Iea *ure from the welfare of his 
nerSv of^S i *u el ' the Ion § aud rmintemiptedly increasing pros- 

wealth, order and liberty Tuf ^etJoncilecl the discordant elements of 
the soli of thiTSl^tr^aSZ^r 1 ",^ 0 ^ * 0 
the spirit of its laws from which Si T™* “ P la -oe d ; but to 

istic independence and induct • “““ugh various means, the character- 
The cansSurion^tferafore^f^SSlwirl 0 ^ ° l 't have been derived, 

countries far more to nnvwi must to inquisitive men of all 

es tar moie to ourselves, an object of superior interest.-HALLAM. 

I ® z P lam hho oause of Lamai-tine’s popularity 
2. Give an account of Yolney. 1 7 ' 

under the RestorafoT?'”*' 1 10 8176 a P 1,omment P la< =e to literary men 

seventeenth. ^ liteiatlue of *he nineteenth century with that of the 
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Translate into German : 

Senrv then bent his march northwards to Calais ; hut lie was still ex- Class Kr- 
nosed to «reat and imminent danger from the enemy, who had also passed amm> lu 
the Somme, and throw themselves full in his way, with a purpose of 
intercepting his retreat. After he had passed the small river of Temois 
at Blangi he was surprised to observe from the heights the whole French 
army drawn up in' the plains of Agincourt, and so posted, that it was 
impossible for him to proceed on his march without coming to an engage- 
meat. Nothing in appearance conlcl be more unequal tlian tlie battle, 
upon which, his safety and all his fortunes now depended. The English 
army was little more than half the number which had disembarked at 
Halieur, and they laboured under every discouragement and necessity. 

The enemy was four times more numerous ; and headed by the Dauphin 
and all the princes of the blood ; and was plentifully supplied with pro- 
lusions of every kind. Henry’s situation was similar to that of Edward 

at Cressy, and that of the Black Prince at Poictiers, aud tlie memory of 
these great events, inspiring the English with courage, made them hope 
for a like deliverance from their present difficulties. Hume. 

1. Give a brief account of the state of literature in Germany before 

Klopstock. , ^ .. , 

2. What was the influence of Voltaire and Rousseau respectively on 

German literature 1 . „ 

3. Who were the most prominent leaders of “ dasjunge Deutschland 
and what were their aims 1 



ITALIAN. 

Complete the following verses of Dante and comment thereon : 

1. Lasciate ogni speranza .... 

2. Noi leggevamo un giorno . . . 

3. Godi, Fiorenza, . . . . 

4. I* fui uom d’arme, e poi . . . 

5. Poscia, piu clie’l dolor , . . . 

6. E quindi uscimmo a . . . •_ 

7. Io mi volsi a man destra, e posi mente 
All’ altro pol, e .... 

8. Amor die nolla mente .... 

9. Ricorditi di me, die .... 

Translate into Italian : 

The Venetian nobles distrusted their own subjects, and were afraid of 
allowing them the use of arms. They encouraged among them arts ot 
industry and commerce, they employed them in manufactures and m 
navigation ; but never admitted them into the troops winch the state 
kept in its pay. The military force of the republic consisted entne y o 
foreign mercenaries. — Robertson. 
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Fibst Yeak Students. 

Mathematics.— Pxcwiiner, Professor Purser. 
ALGEBRA. 

■y- a 2 _6 2 
1 » 2 +y ~a z 4-6 2 ’ 



1. Prove algebraically that if -=| * 

2. Given — 



j 2 y ; find x and y. 
* + y = 2 



3. Solve the equations — 
(a) x~\ 



X- 1 

2 



_5_ 

”24' 



(0) V*_7+V:c— 12=V2x_7- 

4 Find by the solution of a quadratic equation the point on the 
produced side of a square, such that its distances from the opposite 
vertices bear to one another the ratio of a/ 2 to 1 . 

tie lo f“ itl,m of the P roduct ' oft™ numbers is the 
sum of their logarithms and that log (10)=1 ; prove that— 



log Vy 
kg (1) 



=loga— logy. 



= 0 . 



t he °f- a certain sequence of figures has the same 

mantissa wherever be the decimal .point. 



6. Express S' — V 40 in the form V a- 



■ Vb. 



where 



7. Show that if a-fy be givenj a>f is greatest when -=’A 

*, 2/, p, J are all supposed positive. ^ ^ . 

8 Tf ^ — + . 

* q > q , are two consecutive convergents to a continued fraction, 

prove that pq* p and that the error induced by stopping at the 

convergent - is less than i • 

qq' 

vergents. SS VU “ * contillued Motion and calculate the first four con- 
9. Assuming the series for e’ expand log (1-fa;) in powers of x. 
Glven * _ log,(2)= .69314 

, , l°g.(3)=1.09861 

Calculate lo g,(17) to five places of decimals. 

1 U. Eli min ate x between the two equations 

o^+Oi^+a^-f <*,=(>; ^ 5 +6 1 x 2 +^+J„=0. 

wifl'be 9 sum of the suffixes in each term of the result 
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11, Discuss the convergency of the following t 

71 71 . 71 1 « lt „ n 

1 +f+U^ +to l ' 
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CONIC SECTIONS. 

1 Investigate the general form of the locus of a point such that its 
a given point bears a constant ratio to its distance from a 
JveXe, accorfLg as this ratio is less than equal to a greater than 

Xa circle, constantly passing through the 

lines and also through another fixed point meets these lines m 

X nnd Y • find envelope of the chord it I . . . 

P 1 Prove that in a parabola the square of the ordinate varies as the 

X The normal at a point P on an ellipse meets the minor axis in g and 
from g a perpendienli gh is let fall on the focal radius vector; prove 

*#. ^Tfort^me^endiottlar let fall from the focus of any tangent 
to an hyperbola lies on the auxiliary on-ole. . . , . 

* 6 The focal chord of curvature at any point of a come is equal to the 

focal chord of the conic parallel to the tangent at that point 

7. A chord PQ is drawn at right angles to the axis rfm _ ellipse .of 
which S and H are the foci ; find the locus of the intersection of SP 

“a Tsohere is laid anywhere on a table ; prove that the minor aids 
of the elliptic shadow is constant, the source of light being a luminous 
point above tlie table. 



GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. In an obtuse-angled triangle ^^X^aXgle 6 

obtuse angle is equal to tile squares of the si es con 6 ^ 

together ^ith twice the rectangle contained by eltier . X’ 

its continuation to meet a perpendicular let fall upon PP 

“f'The opposite angles of a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle are to- 
getter equal to two right angles. _ , 

3. Inscribe a regular pentagon in a given circ e. . Show 

4. Find a mean proportional between two given g ' , • i 

that the square described on the line bo found is a mean proportional 
between the squares described on the given lines. 

5. Prove the relations — 

sec s A = l + tan A ; sin 2A = 2 sin A cos A. 

6. Assuming the formula! for sines and cosines of sums and difference , 

provethat— sin = 2 a in J (A- B) cos £ (A + B). 

7. Prove the formulae — b 

cos JA = tani(A-B) = cotiC^- 



% + b 
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8. Given the angles that the sides of a known triangle subtend to in 
eaoTTertex? ^ P W ™ uld y ° U ““P 11 * 0 llis diat ™ce from 

9. If two triangles are so placed that the lines joining correspond;™ 

ESS K 5S,* ““ I “"* 

two curves out It the sZe^angk ^ ^ “ y 

+ , L . fixed points A and B are taken on a radius of a circle on 
fromT 6 Sld f ° f - the ce ? tre > such that the rectangle under their distances 
from the centie is equal to the square of the radius. A variable chord PO 

« «»“ 

the same ^ *" "* by ^ tlle 7 -e divided in 

on\L?briTh^Srs d of that ° f a prism 

quatillS S e te“rrmVridetl raCUU3 ° f *“ ^ ing a 



E = 



_i / f ( a b + °d) (flc + id) (ad + be) ) 

4 V ((s-a) (s - b) (s — c) (s - d )\ 1 
where s = semi-sum of the sides. 



1 k mi olu w* 

Jnd avrir 1 ™ with the same ^ 

co^onpoiS. ° ne P ° Siti0n 0f the SyStem the *** ldles though a 
they fornfis^a ^ to tUa tlle — °f the triangle 



Second Year Students. 

CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 

/Jo ?! °fi° r / i ?f' teS ° f Tertices of a triangle are (1, 3), (2 -3) 

vertices in tWdes. ^ “ of the Perpendiculars let fall from the 

°o f “te-ection of the line 

must subsist between p and a in orit/tha^Se ^ r f, atio11 wMel1 
circle. * ei tJiat ™e hue should touch the 

verted™ 1 1,356 ° f " ‘ riangle “ d of base angles, find locus of 

i- Investigate the equation of the tangent— 
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1 Prove that the co-ordinates of the centre of a conic, given hy tlie s . 
general equation, are determined hy the equations- 

ax + hy + g = 0, hj + hx+f= 0. CtaE*- 

pind the locus of the centre of a conic passing through four given points 

nn the axes of co-ordinates. . . , , 

8 The two diagonals of a quadrilateral inscribed in a conic intersect 
in a fixed point on the axis and one of the sides passes through a second 
fixsd point on the axis prove that the opposite side passes through a third 

■KypA Doiiit on same. , 0 

9. Show how to find the sums of the powers of the roots of an equa- 

tfrm in terms of the co-efficients. . „ 

10. The equation - 3* a - * - 9=0 has a root lying between 3 and 

4 ; calculate it. 



DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

1. Explain accurately what is meant by * and investigate what it 

denotes — . 

Y1 \ Where u is the ordinate of a curve and x the abscissa. 

(2 ) Where u is the volume of a surface of revolution cut off by a section 
perpendicular to the axis and ® tlie portion of the axis intercepted. 

(3.) Where u is the distance passed over by amoving point and x tne 
time. 

2. Differentiate the following expressions - 



x 



- X- 



x sin -1 !?; ... 2 

— == +log(l -x 2 j 
Vl-x* bK 

x + 1 



c ax Bin rx . 



_ ia a maximum when x = l. 



VI 

3. Prove that -7 -. - T . 

vr +1 

■ i. Find an expression for the interval between the foot of the per- 
pendicular on a tangent to the ellipse, + — = 1, and the point of con 
tact, and show that when this interval is greatest the co-ordinates of the 

point of contact are _ and -7== • Show that at this point the 
* Va + b Va + b 

radius of curvature is equal to tlie perpendienlar on the tengent 

5. Expand sec® to the fourth power of a; by Maclauun s theoie . 

6. Prove the expressions for the radius of curvature 

(1.) in terms of x and y 
(2.) in terms of u and 6 • 

u being the reciprocal of the radius vector. . bitrarv 

7. Show how to find the envelope of a curve contammg an 
parameter. Ex. From a fixed point 0 a variable line ^ is drawn 
meet a circle ; find the envelope of a line PQ drawn at right angles OF. 

8. Find the equation of the tangent to the curve — + = L als0 

that of the locus of the foot of the perpendicular from the origin on the 
tangent. 

9. Require ^/Vci 2 - ® 2 c lx i Jt+Vx’ 
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A wndix to Report of the President 

10. Apply the integral calculus to find 

(I.) the arc of a parabola 

)\\ volume of a sphere 

(3.) the surface of a prolate spheroid. 



Natural Philosophy.- 



-Examimr, Professor Everett. 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 

EXPERIMENTAL physics. 

Ugh Jthe s“ tnd aS aei a Hght “ d tIle *** 
-dfightaudcommoufightl 

P 

a stopped pipe? betweea tlle °™rtoncs of an open and of 

proportional to tlleir thicknesses being 

are 5 ™y “ Compare £ "“** * ° f « 1 ^“ 4 

of flannel, and^iitikt^^du^f^®’ a J lanclkel ’ ohief » a P ie «® 
the latter a negative charge by indition r ° U pi '° C<5ed to S™ 

thick piece o 6 f coppt “ire.ty mlnfrf ° U1T6nt a slort 

rangement of the cells should !,“! l 1 , zll “-° 0 PP e y cells. What ar- 
7. A vessel is one-tenth filled °^ ed ’ and "^ la t is the general rule 1 
tenths being filled with steam Tto Wat “| at 100 °°- the «*« re- 
jected at atmospheric pressure to „ l™ m t° b water at 0°O. must be in- 
latent heat of steam being 537 and ^, tllo .7 rIlo k to water at 90°, the 
I . g 4 md tIlQ density of steam at 100° being 

1700 °* °f water? 

te ^ P WvT” opI ^ condensible^a^^ WMo11 d “ tin S uislies the “critical 

** as a consequence fro™tbe 1S ^ c , a P iPIai 'y a °tion ; and how does 
10- Describe an experimen?m^ S “!f al P^h* of capillarity ? 

?fe conjugate, that is to say tliat p h real foci of a convex lens 

tbe other. I n what sense does tL 18 tb ° foous fOT ^ “ming from 
focus is virtual 1 d0es the aam e prmoiple hold good when one 

with uniform aceelLtion^if’tho ' tIle , wei S ite are allowed to move 
seconds, how far will tleyCZ 'w 12 “ oies “ ae *■* tm 
eir velocity at the end of the third second™ 6 * emn * S ’ ^ ^ 
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Appendix, 
No. 8. 

ri-Pdit will be given for numerical answers unaccompanied by work. ‘The books class Ex- 
arenot, under any circumstances, to be mutilated. Tiic left-hand pages are for rough am i na tL on . 
work.] 

1 Show that a balance which remains horizontal when both pans are 
cnmtv mav be false, and that one which remains horizontal when the pans 
are each loaded with 10 lbs. may be false ; but that one which remains 
horizontal under both these conditions must be true. 

2 Show that in the common steelyard the graduations must be equi- 

distant, and that their zero is the point at which the movable weight 
must, be harm to keep the arms horizontal. , „ „ , _ 

3. The height of an inclined plane is 5 feet, and the length 10 feet. In 
what time will a heavy body slide down it — 

(1.) If there be no friction : 

(2.) If the co-efficient of friction is 0-2 1 

4. A conical pendulum, consisting of a thin string with a bullet at its 
lower end, makes two revolutions per second. Compute its length, li 
the string makes an angle of 30° with the vertical. 

5. A block of wood, falling vertically, is struck by a cannon ball, 
moving at the rate of 1,600 feet per second, which penetrates it and re- 
mains embedded in it. If the weight of the block is 10 times that of the 
ball, and the direction of motion immediately after impact makes an ang e 
of 45° with the horizon, how far had the block fallen before it was 

struck 1 ' , 

6. The cornea of the eyo is a meniscus lens whose convex and concave 
sides have each a radius of curvature of 8 millemetres ) an e m ex 0 
refraction of the aqueous humour, which separates the cornea 10 m e 

crystalline, is jjj- Find the point to which rays originally parallel con- 

verge in traversing the aqueous humour. 

7 Describe the Galilean telescope, and show that its magnifying powei 

is approximately the ratio of two focal lengths. , , 

8 What is a caustic surface, and what is its relation to the direc- 
tion in. which the image of a luminous point is seen, by o que 

or refraction 1 

9. Find the specific gravity of each of the following mixtuies . 

(1.) A cubic foot of sand and three cubic feet of sawdust, 

(2.) A pound of sand and three pounds of sawdust, 

the specific gravity of sand being 2, and of sawdust 0 3. 0 f 

10. Indicate a geometrical construction for the ce P 

any plane surface immersed in a liquid. .. «nd 

11. Distinguish between a mean solar day, onappaie time, 

a sidereal day ; and explain briefly the causes of the equ 



Junior Division. 



1. Prove the parallelogram of forces, as regards direction, 

equal forces. ^ 

2. Two forces of S and 6 act at an angle whose cosine is - • Fmdtbeir 



resultant. 

3. A uniform lever, weighing 



10 lbs., and 10 feet long, is 



balanced 
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horizontally on a fulcrum, by a weight of 100 lbs. bung at one end whirl, 
is 1 foot 6 inches from the fulcrum, and by another weight just suffiS 
for equilibrium at the other end. Find the pressure on the fu crum 
4. A mass of iron, weighing 100 lbs., rests on a horizontal surface^ 
is drawn along with constant velocity by a force of 90 . ce >™ 

inclination of 45° to the horizon. S “ " 

of the L r Xome Jge C.^ “ ^ ^ W atmt 4e P°*‘ 

6. A ray very nearly parallel to the surface of a medium is refracted 
into it at an angle of 45° with the normal. Find the index o“ 

in fw k ’ ™ mc!l “• diameter > is placed at a distance of 100 ircl,., 
"“‘''PaooMaye mirror Whose radiance of curvature is 10 inches 
jincl the position and size of the image. 

8. A circular prnce of hoard, weigliing lib., and of sp. gr 0-4 istoba 

5 m mlt mnslbe'ti 7 “T ^ Weigllt atta * ed toito 1°™ 

f' -n A * . th , e wel S ht of tlle Iron, its sp. gr. being 7 1 

servation° nbe a metiod ° f determinin g the latitude of a place by ob- 



thibd yeah students, 
mathematical physics. 

Manor Class. 

represent forces' acting ai O ShowTatV^J 3 dil ' ectiona “ s P ace ’ 
A A 6 r . . . ’ 11 e qual masses are placed at 

coincides wifli r ' V 6 T 11 , J 0 ^ n S O to their centre of gravity 
"?h^^t°r 0f ^ er f ultant of the forces; and compare 
2 A cu^t i f ^ ^ 3 w } lch “Presents the resultant, 
the others in edges no°two 7 of° UI i P °, rces ‘ . °“ e foroe “ in a diagonal, and 
not meet the dife-oml w j T? 1<dl ™ tile same plane, and which do 
valent to a singlf force. ^ ^ °° n<htlon tlat the a y ste m may be equi- 

upon rn 0 extemal™ir t aUlt D * attraction of a thin uniform spherical shell 
centre 1 P ° mt ' " the same as « its mass were collected at the 

depends onlymn the QumitSl° f f n °'J lal attraction over a closed surface 
5. Prove that t °/“ a “ er eaclo *d within the surface. 

sol 6 d sl e 1 T t r “ n of any 

7. A heaw heS™™ 1, ? * S'"? 1 point ’ due to a S iven mass -” 
dined plane Find the s ’ W1 th its convex surface on a rough in- 

8. greatest possible inclination of the plane. 

dicular to the radius veXr. SS1 ° nS ° 1 ' tlle aocelei ' ation£i along and perpen- 

9. Prove the formula, for central forces— 

p_i ! ± 1_ 

1 i . 2 dr p 2> 

ferenT 71 * *° “ a <*** ^ a centre of force in the circum- 
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11 Give Newton’s proof that tlie force in different points of an orbit Appendix, 



Glass Ex- 
amination. 



SP 3 QT 2 , app iy it to find the law of force man — - 
varies inversely as <Jg— > aua * General 

equiangular spiral. 

natural philosophy applied. 

Pass Paper. 

1 Find the condition of equilibrium for two forces acting perpendiou- 
k I L the arms of a lever which turns about an axle j the fnctxon of 
tlAxle and the weight of the lever being taken into account. _ 
th \ If two wheels of 1 8 and 30 teeth respectively work together m con- 
tinuous rotation, how many different teeth of the larger wheel come mto 

wheels and skew-bevel 

^e directions of 

m f St ^vlcity-ratio of two arms, turning about 

wall mipported by 1 buttresses, anti sustaining a uniform pressure, in a 
^thow"^ of a simple 

isosceles loof c i ono in raising a number of masses 

JerStTeights, is the product of the sum of the masses by the height 
through which their c. g. is raised. _ rests udou a 

9. A cubical block of granite, measuring a y ai » nt ^respectively 2 

plank, supported by cross-bars 10 feet apart and distan^res^ y 
feet and 5 feet from the edges of the block Fmd the 
the cross-bars due to tbe weight of the granite, tlie si . g • gr 

b to S The diameter of the piston of an engine is 80 
pressure of the steam is 12 lbs. per sq. in., the eng^ o cubic feet 0 f 

feet, the number of strokes per minute • fathom^ its modulus 
water will it raise per minute from a depth of 2o0 fathoms, 

being 06 1 , ,. 

11 Draw a sketch of Watt’s parallel motion. 



COATES’ PRIZE. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY APPLIED. 

1. Investigate the angular velocity-ratio .of two ^^«lnng together 

in the same plane, with sliding contact, ahou correctly together, 

2. Show that the forms of two teeth the ^ 

must be such as would be traced by the s ame the ° ame .-pie of the two 
cumferenee of the same rolling curve, rolling on the same siae 

*£ ^drives a pinion whose teeth 

the form of the rack-teeth when the diametei P , j^to aoco unt. 
show how the form is modified when this » ^ muk lias t!ie sa me 

4. Determine the position in which the e position oorre- 

■ velocity as the pisto£ rod ; and show whether this is the position 
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P No. 8. ' B P°&ding to the fastest motion of tlie piston rod if the -win •+ 

— crank is uniform. A ’ tJie Ve ^°city of t 



General 
Class Ex- 
amination 



crank is uniform. - - «* u 

isthepStf^^ 

tte c. g . of a right J tiou and ^ *”># 

/ . Explain by a diagram the sense in which the term “ i; no 
an. -ployed with reference to a structure composed ofYo^S 

other are equivalent to^Lr^g 1 XiV^nd tli^t tw?h, angles , to ® cI > 
+e and - e at right angles to each other n,t „ , ! lmear ext ™<>M 

of «“re° de ° f ° 0mpUting the fre^gjoint 
creases uniformly with the height. 1 ’ “ “ ttat ille tenalon “• 

secondPe1h S e ^ l^hf Jd^f 611 *“ P " ttd - foot ’ “* 

12. Explain the principle of Morin’s integrating dynamometer. 



Chemistry. Examiner, T. Ormsioun Charles, m.d. 

Honor . 

1. Calculate the specific heat of non from the following data;- 
Weight of iron— 100 grams 
. of ice melted— 14-35 grams 
initial temp, of iron 100° C. 

«h^ 

dynamical theory of heat • and h„ +? us ®. of tIlIS difference on the 
■»«? . — fc “ 

count for its dark lines^ °^ tlie P ro P erties of the solar spectrum, and ac- 

7900 (Andrewsf • rakMate’f, ° f “ 2 f 31 units > and that of 0 to G0 > 
by one pait by height of C bma^g te 00 ^ W mUCl1 ^ “ 6V ° lTed 

HI H a S°0 1; PAXp^d h“s! 6S Prepared, - H » 0 »' C0 > °1> C1 »°« 

sulphuricaridTtite lie r^tL^ealh^e 11 Stl '° US ’ “* ^ *** 

ofsie™ r and ^them’s as to the heat 

- to comb^ “ ° f «!*“*• Gay Lussac’s 

and Ampere’s as to gaseous mol i tlts a . to s P e °i fio heats, Avogadro 
phism. Ifthe“^eCZlZfmf’ Mi “^s to isomer- 
give them. pparent exceptions to any of these laws, 

preparation, ^d^chaS^ 8"* their formula}, modes qf 

similar compounds of other elemelteryToclief 80 COntrast tiem ^“7 
ow much oxygen is contained in 1000 grams of potassio dichi-o- 
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. , of potassic permanganate respectively? How mTrch oxygeu 

mate and ot * ’ b ° d eTO lve when heated with an excess of 

will an equivalent y acicl therefore will they oxidize? emend 

^tvTan ^onXof m t .£* metals and their- chief compounds, a-fe 
and of the processes for their detection and separation. . 



queering Students may omit jcstions 16 to KM*" i « year Student* of 
Chemistry may omit questions 17 and 18.] 

11. Give the tests for arsenic, antimony, hydrocyanic acid, nitric acid, 
lead, and tin, . . lea j and CO pper ; and give 

a^ch^h"cZ e°of h-on & om any of its ores, explaining the 

processes employed. h products of the decom- 

—— - 

the purified gas 1 ? , , £ wa< ter estimated, and to what is 

i, Ji, iwt* S u- r«Sri“‘ “**“>'*“ 

vrJffles’atfnKS ^ “ 

“ 3 . r tf isss as^iiai 

SriStl" — «* ». * 

™17 N ’what is the nature of the organic ° be ^He^ropeife, 

their analogy with ammonia, and ^ £ What kind of bases are 

and of the general processes foi extiactmgtnem 

Conylia and Micotylia ? Give their ra lona following bodies : 

18. What is known as to the constitution of the louowmg 

urea, glycerhie, taurine ^ M coimt of the process, 

19. What is meant by eleotl °}y sls * . tl „ 0 t; on of the current on 

and state whether there is any differen 

different electrolytes. which take place in an 

20. Give a full description of the P ant;tatiy0 re i a tions between 

active Grove's battery ; and explain t q con3ume d in the battery, 

the gasses liberated in a’ Voltameter and the z J hl conductors 

Show by means of Ohm’s law how to power Ac onrimt ^ o£ 

of great and weak resistance is affected by the numDei b 

the cells. 

corny eight questions are to be attempted, one o£ which must he the fifth.] . 

1. Name some freezing mixtures, and state the principle of then- 

^Howisthelatentheatofavaponr ascertained? Aiso its specific 

heat, and tension 1 . -i n ° p an d 760 mm. ? 

3. "What is the weight of 100 litres of oxygen afcl . • Q KC 10 3 , 

HNofscrPH 1 ; atoT-d O.H N fX.’ the reacts in each case. 
(j3.) H,8 is heated with granulated tan, with Jk, wi “ F 2 
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-as* ra ' <• - «» -*** - ^ k ^ „ 

sl J ais»«a?*!g - , , . 

to the solution of a chloride. 1 aoid > aud “trate of silver 

*4 1ST ° f amm ° ni "“ "P— t^ugh solutions of alum, iron, 
its combustion, “and tT^t'uite^ea^pJ the P oesibIe Products of 

KHCO„ HPO,, Ca2Clc/ As S If p, p 6 fo * lo ' vlll S formula! ! H p q 

aufthe 1 ' P 1r y al “ Ms > the glycols" 
amines, and nitriles. the ethers, aldehydes, ketones, 

°™ v_ »„», ,,, 

FIRST YEAR STUDENTS. 

[Note — T he numbers umSfSf I0AL DRA 'V™a. 

Descriptive Geometry by the fnlW ; Explam dea rly what is meant in 
j ,te projections of a line -—The « ■ n i.~ J,le Projections of a point ■— 

Tsf “ *•’“ ; ~ r/ie ^o/ZZ! 9 ffT 

find i" ppos “g two planes to be civ™ h (6 J° •' V s ; 0 for Honors.) 

tldf ueIlv° Je 1 10,li! ° f tbe ““rmon Motion n f U rf T ex P la “ b °w to 
Tills well you should treat nf f Ct ? * tllG P^nes. [To answer 

° 1 ' 3 0 ffivenM° e - Xam P les - (5)-] a Vanetlos of c,lses . ancl should rvork 

a P ] “0 by its traces ; 

will vou^’ T, d Would be parallel totiTM V ouM 1»® through the 

S sgt *. i fc »gOT.d ii„,- 

passes tlu- J o ug h° tL V-’ aocu:ra tely VVV ’ V a f giTen ^ 
Plain yourcWtiou rV^ “ P“aUeI t 0 the' *}** 

belouffincr to ilia • * , [-Pb© accented lef-fovc , line . and ex- 

«■ ^Pto wItTmV P V e , 0f P1 ^ f (h “ d6rat00d aS 

«utia, conditiousto be ^ing what arc the 

. “ 0lder ‘hat a picture ou any 



*' 11,6 dia£ram ^^WhU-Od^te. 
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, nlmp or curved, may be a true one in linear perspective ; and in or- App f l n J i ' 

surface plane or c . y out i iue representation of tire original. ( 5.) 

"by the vanisliing point of a straight line ; on what - 
7* • rnav it usually bo easily found ; and for what reason does . it ftn}inatl0Ui 
CenlmUy and properly to be called by its designation vanish ™ 7 

point! ( 5 .) 

. -row nve the ordinarily made assumptions as to the form and 
S : . of the picture surface in perspective drawing, which lend to the 
P0S t°fh^ to elective representations of straight lines must be 
T u 1 nd to t the representations of a set of parallel vertical straight 
S’ must be parallel to one another : and how is it that the represen- 
trtion^of a set of parallel horizontal straight lines will, except in a par- 
‘ u nil convergent towards a point in the piotuie ? (4.) 

drawing by use either of 
, i • 0 ,,+oi anc l vertical projections of visual lays, you 

Lr3a house for instance) any plan or elevation you can use of that 

it is that in towing a true perspective of the model, »y use oi us 
you a™ tewing a tAie perspective of the large original ob- 

je 1'0 ( A large picture may properly be reduced by diminishing all its 
lino!; to— An a constLt ratio (that is in a ratio f « 

Explain why that is so; and explain how to eyo must be 
latively to to reduced picture; its proper posirfon relative y to to large 
•ip beincy „i ven i There is a limit, depending on optical condition 
SC eye which the reduction of the picture to smallness of size 

=3311 

Ibj— r^rticau'iotnre plane ; am relative positions of the object, to 
eye and the picture plane being all given. ( ■) vertical surface, 

be cast being taken to be that commonly assure . .riven point 

shadows ; aSd the data being suoli that the of t show how to ' 

would fall on the given vertical curved or plane 

find the vertical projections of the shadow of to given point, and woi . 

out and explain an example. (4.) . , ■ b , r nq a n rniii 2 a 

13. follow up your answer to the foregoing 
straight line not parallel to either plane of projection as being g Y 
the projection of its extremities ; and ton fintog ite shad^ cas^on a 
vertical curved surface given by its horizontal ItofaU wholly 
assumed by yourself as to make the shadow o S falling in 

on the curved surface. You may either assume .the ^ light 
the direction usually adopted or assume it as falling Y 

ti H y X^“io S—rfL the angle betw^ 

and its isometric projection j and also find by £ v 

relation or ratio between the 11 natural scale and e 
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SECOND YEAR STUDENTS. 
SURVEYING, LEVELLING, MENSURATION, &c. 



l 7 s advance along 

directed, or as the special liiip nf „;»• 6 * °f S i , w hich Vlsi0n .is specially 

on the matters here suiraested a , y clear explanations 

adapt it for cases £ ^ °f S“ 6XpWi “ *> 

regarded as sensibly I'!! S £ *“ ‘T taS t0 ie 

required to be entered on in the present ^ aft< * consideration, not 
observations too, the object viewed is not^o F01 ‘ maUy practlcal 
atmospheric bending of the ravs be nt ell f uT®? f to . mak ® «>e 
correctness of the observation 7 V™, It*. 1 _ s ® U ? lb y “Huentml on the 
previous answer whv the i ” m i ly ex l dam as a11 addition to your 

effects when the object is ver r^d' 6 * 10 bl T lldlu S would introduce sensible 
(4+1.) J C * “ TCr y d “ ta nt l>«t not when it is very near. 

apart feSL^beZo^^r^r-r™ 0 * 6 po “ to > 20 ® 30 *&* 

sights, none exceeding about 3 1 ? rtliy ^ • I ? ade mtlx numerous short 

sights extending to ^s“?htn * t LtTo VZrT “ Umber ° f ^ 
provided in either case fnv wr- • 6 +i or 20 chains, no means being 
staff stations used for the bac^Slf 1 1 na f triimeil 1 t midwa y between the 
station. Explain clearlv ft. ® gbt a “ d fore sl S ,lt for the instrument 

answer you should bear hi mi^cf that &r 7 ° m ‘ ““'J 61 ' ; “ giv “ S yoar 
may be a slight want nf at 0110 S0lu ' ce of error in each case 

tion and the longitudal bubble J ustmen1 l betw een the line of collima- 
e T whieh / °u D o„;t; 1 at b “^SiZ^t.f^ ‘here are other sources of 

the following len^hs'hLTheen 6 Sf 4 “ ABG ’ witlla split line AD > 
ground; AB=89r ir iiS u. as measurements made on the 
the measured Whfof tte =7 °’ AD = 633 ’ BD = 300 - Check 

or not. (6.) 6 Slc es as to whether they be accurate 

cui-ve by angles at afchutS'erence™ pi '°™ as of . '“SW a rdUway 
used. (6.) ^ ce 111 cases in which a transversal is 

be continued across a^ver^ur* ^ mea ™rement of a chain lhiemay 
due accuracy on a hivh deor.%. ° U f ° r more me thods not dependent for 
more perpendiculars. The ,+! • “f 0 ? 1 '® 0 7 in the setting out of one nr 

admit of stretching the ebolr. C '' 18 . 3e jmiderstood as being too wide to 
commonly u se d methods wh;eL C i° SS ^ ® x Pfoin in contrast one or two 
the setting out of perpendiculars' ) essentiall y on great accuracy in 

hy aid of Howlett’s semlcheulaZf+Z Ctaiu 7 eS of a traverse survey 
the nature of that instrument a ) t: raot ° r i explaining at the same time 
tollers is often useful in that a parallel ruler with 

exion with the protractor, and a long straight 
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of Queens College , Belfast. 

pd<*ed ruler in such plotting ; explain how to test the rolling parallel 

•• '* rlv . , . a ruination, 

to you. (4.) . te tl e nlle taught in the class under the name 

8' St t’s“l“S4 the areaof a curve hy an odd number of 

across it, the area bemg touted. V 
equidistant . . explain how the same rule may be applied 

the extreme ordinates a -1 1 otld mun ber of equidistant 

iu determinm * **? 1 Jtc le behig hmited by the extreme sections. (4.) 
^?l Se t.°n^eoSre^lin clearly why it is that the line of 

(! ». k, ~ ss: srxS’if, 

..... .1... i. »h- 

‘•.rS.?..: *!«'* ■ i ” 1 * k 

>“ -c rs a T 

found to he 1,050,700 square links. (5.) 



SECOND AND THIRD YEAR STUDENTS AND COATES’ PRIZE 
CANDIDATES. 

OFFICE AND FIELD WORK. 

1. A person who maybe called A, -in order to test HsGmv^l^ 
ling instrument places two stones firmly m * 1 t the instru- 

the top of each stone exactly at the water sirfaee: he ^ 

ment and ascertains that its distance from ° n ® j chains ; and he 

links, and that its distance from ^thfstXla^ 2d tat - " stone 
takes readings in the usual way on the ‘ “ ‘ m a thinks 

and then on the other and finds the two leadings t B 
therefore that his instrument is in good a jus men . rava tt’s level- 

Another person, B, acts in like ^ 

ling instrument, only that he has tlic .on . fMm tlie instrument ; 
the instrument, and the other at about .. makes them agree hy 

and he finds the two readings not to agr , , , e , while keep- 

slightly altering the liei glit < if the dmpta^ at mid ai e : a nd now 

ing the bubble of tlie longitudinal bubble the 

he thinks his instrument is in proper fdjustae^ Inb ^ made to re- 
hubhle remains at middle of the tube "^lle rem a r ks have you to 

volve in azimuth round the vertical axis Wlia Lf“pd conclusion of 
make as to rightness, or wrongness of the J 1 °° ateria p T wrong, calculate 
each person 1 Also, if either conclusion is I 

the amount of the error. (4.) . i fi P ld Cin ordinary cases 

2. How may a Gravatt’s Level be tested in the feld l“orcm^iy 
without the use of an extent of still water supposed to be available m 

* Not printed in Calendar. 
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Jpp jft *»™g°ing question) to ascertain whether it gives level sights or not, „*» 
duly set UD with the bubble at mirlrllA in +.l 10 . ien 



General 
Class Ex- 
amination. 



j 1 , 0 . , . — / “ , , , 6- 1 v w wvbl Higuxs or not, vrhni 

duly set up with the bubble at middle in the longitudinal bubble tube! 
You should explain clearly a practical process for doing this (4 \ 

3. Supposing that on setting up a theodolite, and makin» all tv 
usual tightenings of screws or clampings of parts preparatory' to an ob 
serration , you imd that on applying gentle forces to the telescope tend- 
mg to make it turn in azimuth alternately in opposite directions, it takes 
different positions, so that on release from the turning forces, it does not 
spring back so as to give a sight always in the same direction in azimuth' 
mention the chief places where the detrimental slackness may be m 
peeted to ocour and teil how you would probably best proceed to test" 
foi the fault to find where it occurs, and what remedy you might in some 
common case be able readily to apply on the spot (4 ) 

4 For a block or portion of the earthwork of a railway cutting situ 
ated between two adjacent points in the centre line where levels have 
been measured as usual ; given the end heights A. = 42 feet, and A,=34 
feet the length Z=G6 feet ; the breadth of formation surface 6=32 feet 
and the slopes 24 to 1 ; calculate the quantity of earth according to the 

• the metll0d of meiln lieigllts ’ and »■*«* 
te™ s In rrtfr dra ™ & ex P laiu ° 1<sarl y tho Mowing 

rms central horizontal line, or horizon line ; central vertical line ■ 
MrosAiKff point of or pertaining to a straight line ; intersecting point of a 

h u ff/c” bv iS Pl r perspective 

prSions’of^ f ™e ofvanmhing pomts, intersecting points, and horizontal 

moddrft^hon Lo, a ° h - By , P?} 5 ^ introducing the notioli of a 
clear. (C.) ^ ' may make this last part of the subject in question 

THIRD TEAR STUDENTS AND COATES’ PRIZE. 

palld to^f obSoue ^ ° n a vertical l dane taken 

and to extend their cmW& to draw tnil y the face joints, 

is to say to extend their ^° ud ™ lts of the face of the arch, that 
of the extrado and inside of 'the totrada ( 5 .f ° bliqUe & ° e ’ 0UtaUe 



THIRD TEAR STUDENTS AND COATES’ PRIZE CANDIDATES. 

Cim AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 

stresses of pull o^msh- ^d^b ° f Elast!oit y for longitudina 

of length of a uXubeTise lT ^ . relatio ” « to the Lfa 
perpendicularly on two omWf J a °f P^sb or pull stress appliec 
poll acts in tL^X& Tn 0f °" be ’ 80 that F& « 
cube. You may give the ,1.1? 1 *° be re g arded “3 the length of the 
pression in which it has sometimes 11 ! tW ° °- tbree varied modes of me- 

agree. (4.) « oas sometimes been given; and show how they 
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,, t respect to a beam subjected to bending by transverse forces, Appendix. 

- 1 i M , N °- “• 

— ; where 

I JS General 



" 1 l 

prove, or else explain as far as you can, the formula — - 
M is the lending moment, or the moment of the lending motive at any amin 
part of the length of the beam, and J- is the curvature induced by that 

bending motive. The meanings of I and E are to he explained by 

3 onrse ^ ^ , ar p eam 0 f re d pine, whose cross section is 1 2 inches in 
breadth and 14 inches in depth, and whose density is 42 pounds to the 
cubic foot, rests horizontally across a span 34 feet wide between points 
of support (so that it may be regarded as bemg 34 feet long, and sup- 
„orted P by vertical forces at its ends) ; and besides having to bear up its 
own weight, it is loaded with two tons at middle. Emd what is the 
« be„di ng moment," or the moment or importance of the bending motive 
or the “ moment of the bending couple ’ at the middle of its lengtl . T 
moment required is to be expressed by the pound as unit of force, and 

the inch as unit of length. (4.) ... 

4 With a view to tint! whether the beam in the foregoing question is 

strong enough for its loading, calculate what would be the moment of 

the bending motive which would just break that beam, taking 
“modulus oj rupture" for tlio red pme timber as being 8,000 m the 

formula M,=, I E bh ' ; the inch being the unit of length and the 

pound the unit of force ; and M, being the moment of the 
bending motive, or of tlio “ rupturmg couple ; and b and h bemg tl e 

breadth and depth of the beam in inches. (4.) . . 

5. In order to explain the origin of the formula m the foregoing question 
give a definition of the modulus of rupture, E, as taught m the lectmes, 
in adaption to the process of thought that has led to the formula, fiorn 
starting with, defining tlie modulus as a stress in an extieme re ^ . 
mg to a hypothetically assumed distribution of stresses m e cios 

when the beam is on the point of breaking. (4.) 

6. Draw a neat hand sketch showing the Corinthian capital. (4.) 

7. Draw neat hand sketches showing the Grecian Doric capital , and 

the Tuscan, Koman Doric, and Attic bases. (3.) „ ,, ^ 

8. What is commonly the nature and wliat are the chief imes of 
Schedule of Prices usually referred to in the Specification .and. Tendei 
an engineering work ; and how or by what persons 01 par les is 1 i 
made out as to its form and as to its prices l (4.) 

9. Draw a sketch with figured dimensions showing a cross section 

which you would consider suitable for an embankment 01 » 

reservoir for water at a point in the line of proposed ernban men 

the natural surface of the ground stands 50 feet below the ovei ow 
intended for the water in the reservoir, or say 52 feet below e Jg 
level to which the water surface is expected ever to rise m the rcseivo 
in floods. In this you are to assume that the ground at Q si e 
proposed embankment, except for a little depth downwards tromtne 
surface, is of a firm, compact, earthy character, scarcely at a per 
water before being broken up, but not suitable for making c ay pu , 
and that there is about a foot deep of vegetable soil at t e S 
that the earth is probably somewhat loosened for a few fee P J _ 
roots of trees, burrowing of animals, and other influences. so y i 
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*? ™ dersta f d thai g ?° d olay cau opined from some places within 
tlie site oi the reservoir. 11111 

Your sketch should show some such dimensions and slopes a,™ 
commonly used in cases such as the one proposed to you. 

Give written explanations as to how the earthwork’ ought to be 
edited ; the explanations wanted being specially such as might proper!, 
he used as clauses, or as notes for clauses, for a Specification for l J 
tract for the performance of the work. (5.) on 

10. In reference to the floatation, and stability of ships staticall, 
considered (that is without the tossing action of waves), Explain tte 
meanings of the terms centre oj buoyancy, victacentre, and Hakim 
moment. Also explain what must be the character of the changed 
rektive position of the centre of gravity of the ship, and centre of emitt 
of its displacement caused by a slight angular declination of the shin 
from its upright position, in order that the ship may tend to returnto 

Srthe g ^ff POf?ltl ° n f “ St f ad "“S* 0 dedi ne farther away. Motion 
how the stiffness of a ship or her resistance to being declined tlmraei 

thTm U t anSl + fr T ^ "Pngbt position, is connected with the height of 
the metacentre above the centre of gravity of tile ship. (5.) 8 

•o- l • “ cord ™ ce with tbe nomenclature used hi the lectures on 

in flS e v° S ; r “'“a &U or rise of pressure-column top 

i distinguish clearly between “ virtual fall" and 

nine fmm o “ leference *? water fl °™g through a crooked or uneven 
tte ^ or out 0f a Tessel an orifice into 

a - f a T essel trough an orifice into water covering the 
orifice, or flowing m other various modes. (4.) 8 

channels 1 the fl n 0W of watel ' iu PiP es open troughs, or 

cnannels explain the usual meanings of the following terms • (a ) 

W y e aeTn C ■ m t nahm i l W ' tUal dedivit V> m Virtual inclination: i. 

h!^™? ° r *v d Z : < a > mean depth, which for pi^ 

nas been sometimes called “ mean radius." (4.) r ^ 

mav corrects k p 0tl ? esls tIlat for *be case now to be considered, water 
pressible fiui J e l”^ 11 be re § ai ' ded as being a frictionless and incom- 

tte cMef vohits of a demonstration 
to prove that the quantity of water flowing per unit of time through a 

V gauge notch should he expected to be proportional to the — power 

in the no^d^ffn 0111 *f* 8 wl GX no ^ c ^ the still water surface level 

ft ?***** through the notch. Parf credit 
streams for differ + ®t a tement of the chief condition of the flowing 
of the stream lin^ M „ to fc ' 10ns between the form 



i , , r T tne amerent cases, i 

between the quantities flowing per unit of time. (6.) 

mentioning aknTh 0U ^i°^ ^. e -Decorated Style of Gothic Architecture: 
15 X! f ¥ hG 3 tjlQ ? Mch P receded and flowed it. (5.) 
chief aiTanffemp^ a f 10n ’ii aiC ^ d 11111,1 fetches, explaining some of the 
houses yards Am 1 “ wm ® waste and foul water to flow away from 

the sewera. P erm l«™g the passage of foul air out from 

or in execution nr ^ ^ some . *be frequent defects in arrangement, 
often does issue i-n+^b PreSerVa ^° n “ ocmse< i' 1 ence of which the foul air 
has been incurred . ,? uses ’. ^f' rds ’ * c •> e y en which considerable cost 

test mentioned in the i* a i vl6 ’ lv ' ^its prevention : and describe a smoke 
ing whether there be 1 eo , ures which may often be practicable for find- 
where it occurs (3 ) eakage of se,rer into bouses, or for detecting 
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Chemistry 



.—Examiner, T. Cranstoun Charles, m.d. 



COATES’ PRIZE. 
analytical chemistry. 

1 How would you make a quantitative analysis of ordinary coal 

ga i Give all the methods with which you are acquainted for the quan- 

HotZy smftohe divided for analytical purposes! Name a 
few silicates, and give the formulas of Felspar, potash mic^ and steatite 
Write a full account of the quantitative analyses of Natrolite and 
Garnet, giving all the precautions to he adopted m the separation of the 

What are the chief methods employed for ascertaining the amount 

of organic matter present in water. . , - Q 

5 § How would you separate tlie following bodies if 
ini^TIs, 0„ HgCl 3 , CuSO„ Fe 2 , Cl„ A1 A MnCl a NH.C1, and 

Sn. „ . 

6. Describe the process of eupellation. 

7. Give a sketch of the method you would employ m making a quan- 
titative analysis of an ore of iron containing clay, and a trace 

nese; also, the course you would pursue in making your preliminary 

quaht^ve^exammatio^ for sa lts of Cu, Ph, Hg, As, Sb, Al, Cr, and 
Mn! 



Appendix, 
No. 8. 

General 
Class Ex- 
amination. 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner Professor Everett , d.c.l. 



EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

1. A uniform bar 6 feet long, and weighing 20 lbs., has a weight of 



A. -CL. LtUUUiLU UCLM. \J 1VOU mujj, q O ' _ 7 l i 

10 lbs. hung at one end, and a weight of 100 lbs. at the other. Abou 
rhat point will it balance 1 _ . 

2. A piece of glass, of sp. gr. 2.5, weighs 6 oz. hi air. 



■what point will it balance 1 . . . , 

2. A piece of glass, of sp. gr. 2.5, weighs 6 oz. in air. W a 
its apparent weight in water ; and what weight of nr, of sp. gr. . , 



will be required to float it 1 i 

3. If a cubic decimetre of air at 0°C. and 760 nnn., weig • 
gramme, what is the weight of a cubic decimetre of air a 

750 mm. 1 . ,. , . 

4. In speaking of thermometers, what is meant by the rea as^ s i in 
guished from the apparent expansion of mercury t If t e orm 

and the latter ■}-- for 
5500 6500 



i, degree Centigrade, what does the differ- 



ence of these fractions represent ? . , ■, 

5. What are the laws of electrical attraction and repulsion ; and how 

do you reconcile them with the fact that a pith ball connec e wi l 
earth is attracted by an electrified body. i , 

6. Describe some one form of constant battery ; and exp am on 

its constancy depends. » 

7. When is it expedient to connect all the coppers o a J 
together, and all the zincs together ; and when is it expedient c 

the cells in a series 1 , „ + 

8. What is Ampere’s rule for the deflection of a needle y a c 

9. Sketch a diagram representing the course of a beam o common 
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■white light through a prism ; ami describe the arrangements necessary 
for throwing a pure spectrum on a screen. 

10. If the object-glass of a telescope has a focal length of .SO inches 
and the eye-piece, when used as a microscope, makes a small object 
appear 20 times larger in diameter than it would appear to the naked 
eye at a distance of 10 inches, what is the magnifying power of the 
telescope 1 

11. Describe the principal experiment by which the velocity of sound 
in water was directly determined. 

12. Write down the numbers of vibrations which correspond to the 
8 notes of a complete octave, the number for the lowest note bein» 264 



Examiner : Dr. Cunningham. 

Botany. 

[Senior students omit the two first, and Junior students the two last questions.] 

1. Give an account of the principal forms of crystalline bodies which 
occur in the vegetable tissues, mentioning some of the natural orders of 
plants in which they specially prevail. 

2. State what you know regarding the functions of leaves. 

fnrit GlTS ^ nam6S and ollaraoters of tlle principal forms of capsular 

4. Describe the general structure of the ripe seed in any ordinary 
dicotyledonous plant, and mention the names of a few orders where 
albumen is present, together with some of those in which it is absent. 

5. State the principal characters of the order Solanaceae, and mention 
some of the more important genera included in that order. 

6. Give the characters of the order Erieaoeae, together with the names 
and distinguishing characters of the orders most closely allied. 

7. Describe the structure of the flower in Polygala Vulgaris. 

8. Mention those points in which Liliaceae, Melauthaceae, Amarylli- 
daceae and Indaceae differ from one another, and give the names of a 
few genera included m each of these orders. 

Saxifragaceae 6 distin S uistill g characters of the sub-orders uf 

fc!l? eSOnbe iv 6 mod , e of re P rocluc tion in Marsileaeeae, Ferns, 
-Eqmsetaceae, and Lycopodiaceae. 



Chemistey— Examiner, T. Cranstoun Charles, m.d. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

1. Give the tests for the following bodies : Mg, Or, Sb, On, and Bi. 

2. Give the test for HITO 3 , H a PO„ HCN and 0^,0,. 

d. the sulphocyanate, acetate and meconate of iron form red-coloured 
solutions. — How are tliey distinguished ? 

4. Describe m full the methods to be pursued in analysing a mixture 

^ntaming AgW° , Pb2C HA, SbOKG.II.O,, CuO, Sn, K&O. Tefi. 

MnO., GaCO a , and MgCO„, 

5. Give an account of the various methods that have been employed 
for separating arsenious oxide from organic matters. State its most 
characteristic tests, and mention any sources of fallacy to which these 
tests are liable. 
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* Q 

6 Write a short sketch of tlie general principles of Volumetric Appendix, 
Analysis ; and describe the processes of Acidimetry and Alkalimetry. Jf °- B - 

7 Describe fully the quantitative determination of sugar : General 

(a.) By Fehling’s sulphate of copper solution, SfrfJfc 

(b.) By Fermentation. 

8. Wliat are the tests for strychnia, morphia, uric acid, the biliary 
acids, and blood ? 

Matriculation Examination, October, 1872. Matricula- 

tion Ex- 

The English Language and Literature. — Examiner , Professor ammatlon - 

Yonge. 

1. From what foreign languages is the English language principally 
derived? What events in the history of the country led to those 
languages affecting, modifying, or superseding the previous language of 
the inhabitants. 

2. What are the principal differences between the classical languages 
(those of Greece and Borne) in respect of the declension of nouns and 
verbs. 

3. 11 Many memorials are extant which lie from time to time presented 
to Louis to urge him taking steps to his restoration ; in every one of 
which he fall into the gross error. of supposing that that restoration was 
to be the consequence of William’s unpopularity, and not of any regard 
or esteem that might be felt for himself : in fact, any attempt to be 
populous he thought beneath his dignity. So selfblinded was he that 
in one dokument he actially mensions as a personal grei vance, and as a 
slir upon the energey and honesty of the nation that people is now so 
much at then* ease that there are not many who will lisle their lifes and 
fortunes to restore him, forgetting how many, while lie was actially king, 
risked both to get rid of him.” 

Copy out the preceding passage, correcting any' faults of spelling or 
grammar that may occur in it, and any misuse of words. 

4. Give a list of the kings of England from William I. to Henry VII. 

And mention in what reigns the following events occurred — the battle of 
the Standard, the signing of Magna Charta, the battle of Lewes, the 
meeting of the first English Parliament, the annexation of Ireland to the 
English Crown, the conquest of Wales, the battle of Crecy, the peace 
of Bretigny, the treaty of Troyes, the battle of Tewkesbury, the battle 
of Bos worth. 

5. Trace the roads from London to Edinburgh; and those from Calais 
and from Dieppe to Paris naming the most important towns and rivers 
which lie on the different roads; and (as to the first) the different counties 
which must be traversed. 

Subject for Essay. 

The Exploits and Character op William The Conqueror. 



Mathematics. — Examiner , Professor Purser. 

Arithmetic. 

1. If 30 men do a piece of work in 33 days, how many boys will do 
it in 55 days, supposing that 9 men do as much as 16 boys. 

2. Calculate the interest on <£2,517 10$. §d. for 10 months and 8 days, 
at 4f per cent, per annum. 
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3. Find the value of -? - 4. £ 



4 IS + 13 and divitIe the result by If 

20 * 



Express 7 hours 13 minutes 25 seconds as a fraction of a Z 

4. The sun’s light takes 8m. 13.3s to reach rti 1 P' 

places of decimals the fraction of a second which the moon’^r 
supposing the distances of the sun and moon to be 99 fur bg ^ talffl > 
240 thousand miles respectively. 92 11,1111011 mi1 ® *nd 

5. The area of a circle =nrv^ where * — 3 1 .n s 0 ... . ... 

Calculate the radius of a circle which shall contain ail fere. 6 



JULUJliUJ. 

equal tlfchS 3 °“ the baSe bet — — Parallels a» 



Algebea. 

1. Divide 1 - 5a: 4 - 3a: 5 by 1 - x _ 

2. Find the co-efficient of a ; 4 in 

(i + 2*+3* 2 + 4a 3 4- 5a; 4 ) (1 _ 2% + 3z a -ix?^-5%*) 

3. Qolve the following equations 

x ~7 » + l 19 *-13 
3 5 

7_ _ 6 _ 1 

x aj+ 1 = X~ 3 * 

+ 1 3 = 1 + \^x. 



Peel Prize 
Examina- 
tion. 



Peel Prize Examination. 

FIRST TEAR STUDENTS. 



History and English Literature.— Examiner, Professor Yonge. 
T , Subject for Essay. 

of the'khigdom* 116 E ° SeS; and tlieir M «ence on the subsequent history 



The importance of the study of lmiguages 
m the assxstance which the knowledge of 
acquisition of another. 



; among other points of view, 
one language affords for the 



1 q- Geometrt — E xaminer, Professor Purser. 

homologous 1 sides 7S0I1S t0 ° ne a “ otllei ' “■ *e duplicate ratio of their 

the chords shalfho S™ 1 ^'ole two parallel chords such that the ratio of 
Chords Shall be given and the distance between them also given. 
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3 Draw a tangent to a circle from a point outside with the aid of a 

rU ^ 1 ' Construct a quadrilateral of given sides which can be inscribed in 

* °5 Prove that the three pairs of opposite sides of a hexagon inscribed 
™ a circle meet in three points which lie in one right line. 

6 From a given point in the base of a triangle produced, draw a line, 
meetinor the sides in two points, such that the difference of the perpen- 
diculars let fall from these points on the base may be greatest possible. 

7 A. semicircle is drawn with its centre at the middle point of the 
base of a given isosceles triangle to touch the sides, show that if a vari- 
able tahgent to the circle meet the sides AO and BO in X and Y respec- 
tively, the rectangle AX, BY is constant. 

8. In any triangle, the centre of the circumscribing cn-cle, the inter- 
section of perpendiculars aud the intersection of the bisectors of the sides 
lie indirectum. 

9. If equilateral triangles are described externally on the three sides 
of any triangle, prove 

(a) That the lines joining their vertices to the opposite angles pass 
through a common point. 

(b) That this is the point from which the sum of the lines drawn to the 

vertices of the triangle is least. 

(„) That the whole lines so drawn to the vertices are each equal to this 
miriiuinm sum. 



Scholarship Examination, October, 1872. 



Literary Scholarships. — First Year Students. 



Greek. — Examiner, Professor MacDouall. 

I.— Translate the following lines from the Ion of Euripides 

ouk tar ovk tanv davarov 
iraparpoita peXtif. fioi . 

(pavepa pavepa raS 1 t/Stf 
OTtovSag Ik Aiovvaov (3orpviov Ooaig 
IxiSvag arayoaiv [nyw/ievag <povtp, 

(pavepa Qvpara veprepwv, 

(SVfKpopal pkv lj*<p fiiip 

Xevatfio i 8k KaratpQopal StaTtoivy. 

Tiva <pvyiiv — •Trrepoeooav i] 
xQovog into okotIojv fivx&v — iropiv6u> t 
Oavarov Xevaifxov arctv 
cnroipBvyovoa, reQp'nrittov 
(oKiarav kTtifdaa 

rj 7rpuj avag kiri vatov ; 
ovk ton XaOeiv, 'ore py XpyKw 
Qeog hcKXsttrei. 

ri 7 tot' 5) peXea 8'eaitoiva I pevti 
yjsuXy ae rraQeiv ; apa OeXovcai 
dpaaai ri Kaicbv roiig it eXag avrai 
itna6ped\ watrep ro Skaiov ; 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

II. — 1. Derive or decompound jueXep, Ooalc, veprepuv, Xevaipoi, 7rrcpo- 
eaoav, TtOplmTUV, yaXav, xpjjfav. 

2. Elucidate any constructions which may seem noteworthy. 

3. Explain from the preceding context ihe apprehensions here ex« 
pressed by the Chorus. 

4. Sketch very concisely the plot of this drama. 



1. — Translate the following passage from the Timon of Lucianus 

St 7,1V repatnie* nai <pi\oi Kopvfiavreg Kai 'Epprj icepCwi 2 ! rraBev xpvalov roaovrov, 
ij irov ovap 1 ravra lari; SiSia 1 yovv- /x)) avQpaicag evpu) aveypopevog. 1 & Wa pijv 
Xpvaiov iariv iiriarjpov- vtt ipvBpov- j3apv Kai ryv t rpoaoipiv virepyoiarov. 

at xpuffs, Se^iwpa KaXXtarov /3 poroTg 1 

alBopevov yelp irvp are 1 ounrpeTretg Kai vvKTtop Kai ped’ rjpipav. iXBe, d ipiXrare xai 
ipaopiSiraTe ! vvv ire iBopal Kai Ala t rorl yevkcBai ypvadv. rig yap o vie dv 7rap0£i>o£ 
avaTreirrapivoig 1 roig koXttoiq inrodk^airo ovtoj koAov ip aarr/v did rov rkyovg KarappL 
ovra j 1 d SheXXar Kai ^CKrarri SupBkpa ! 2 vpag p iv rip YLavi rovnp dvaQtlvai KaXav 
avrbg Si rjSt] irdaav irpidjitvog 1 n)v £<r%aridi> 2 irvpyiov ohoSopyaapevog 2 brio rov 
Btjaavpov 2 povip ipoi itzavov IvSiairdaBai 2 rov avrov Kal rd<\iov diroBavuv e%eiv poi 
Sokw. StSoxBu 1 ci ravra nai vevopoBenjaQv) 2 irpag Tbv\iir*\onrov filov’ — dpi%ia tt pig 
dtravrag Kal dyvuaia icai virepoipia' tpLXog oi f] £kvog rj iralpog fj ’EXeou /3ai/xo g v6\oq 
ttoXvc’ icai to oiicreipai SaKpvovra i) iiriKovpiiaai 2 Seopevip irapavopia tcai KaraXvtnc 
rib v tj8u>v' povf/pyg 2 Si rj Siaira, KaBaurep 3 roigXvKOig" Kal <pi\og el g Tipiov,oi oiaWoi 
Tcavreg ixBpoi Kai iirifiovXoi’ tcai to irpoaopiXijoai nvt aiiriov piaapa, nai, i)v nva ISoi 
povov, aTToippag- r) rjpepa' Kai oXiog dvSpifzvrivv 2 XtBiviov ij x^Xkivv ptjSiv t)plv Sia- 
Qepkrtvoav Kai pyre Ki’jpvKa oe\S)ptBa Trap’ avrwv pi\re anovSdg aTrevdoipeda' y lpr\pia 
Si opog toru> 7tpbg avrovg' <pvXkrai Si Kal tppeiropeg 2 Kai Syporai Kai r) tt arpig aiinj 
il/vxpa Kai avioifteXjj 3 ovopara Kai dvorjnov avSpuiv (piXonpr/para" 2 irXovreLTOi Si Tipuiv 
povog Kai vTrepoparco aTcavruiv Kai rpvfiaru) povog Ka& Lavrov KoXaKeiag Kai iiratvtav 
flopriKwv 3 ' d7T?]\\aypevog -1 Kai Qeoig Ovstoj Kai tvioxeiaBio 3 povog, eavrep yeirtvv Kai 
opopog, 2 hag wv ru>v aXXiov xat aval; eavTOv SeZuooaadai 1 SeooxBoi , iff Sey airoBavtiv, 
Kai eavTip ar'e^avov iirtveyKeXv. 

II. — 1. Parse fully and accurately every word to which the figure 1 
is annexed. 

2. Derive or decompound, as distinctly as you can, every word to 
which the figure 2 is annexed. 

3. Elucidate very briefly any constructions or phrases which seem to 
be noteworthy. 



Translate the following unprepared passage : — 

AijpoaB'evqg , Xeyeiv irori KiuXvopevog vtto ’ABijraioiv iv kKKXrjaiif, f3paxi) tyt] PovXta- 
Bai irpbg avrovg thrtiv' tSiv Si aioimjaavnov “ veaviag elire, " Bepovg wpq, kpiaBu- 
aaro dareog ovov MeyapaSe’ peaovayg Si rye ypepag Kai a<poSp(bg (pXkyovroQ rov 
rjXiov harepog avT&v i{3ovXeTo vvoSveaBai vtrb ryv rov ovov <tki&v * tlpyov Si aXKij- 
Xouf, 6 pev pepiodioKEvai rbv ovov ov rrjv okluv Xkyiav , 6 Si pepiaBwpkvog rrjv iraaav 
!^f tv ki-ovoiav." Kai ravra eiirwv dirgei. rwv Si 'AByvaioJV imoxovruv Kai Seopevu >v 
Tripag rep Xo yep imBeivai, u elr itprj, “ inrip piv ovov okiclq (3ovXsoBe clkoveiv , Xe- 
yovroe- Si vtt ip airovSa'uov Trpayparwv oi) fiovXeoBe" ndXou Ss irore rov woKpirov 
Trpog avrbv ehrdvrog, otl Svaiv rjpepatg ayiovtaapevog raXavrov Xaftoi piaBov, sy^ 
Ss,” ei7re, “ urivre raXavra ZXafiov piav ypkpav auoTry^ag ." tt apa^Bapeig Si ryv tpioniv 
iv iKKXyaiq. Kai Bopv/3t]Beig rovg irroKpirag £0»j StTv Kptveiv Ik rrjg ipujvrjg rovg Si pjyro- 
pag rijg yvibprjg. 
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Appendix, 
No. 8. 

I Translate : SoliotoHp 

BeUnrn primum cum Latinis gessit, et oppidum ibi Apioias vx ceptEand^ 
B i Lrlp raaiore quam quanta belli fama fuerat, reveota ludoa 
P1 "f£Tnt "que\ua m Vio^ »8» fecit. Turn primum circo, 
opulentms mst ^ dedgnatua est i ooua ; i ooa divisa Patabns 

Citibusque ubi speotacula sibi quisque faceret, fori appellati. Spectavere 
eqmtobusque uo I taoula alta austinentibus pedes. Ludicnim 

TouTSestu®^ SLiamaxime acciti. Sollemnes, delude mmui 
fuit 9 maguique varie appellati. Ab eodem rege et circa 

fonm'priyltif aedifioanck, divisa sunt loca ; portions tabemaeque factae. 

. 

^^convertible with ludiSomani. By what other name does he desig- 
nate the latter 1 Write a note on ludi sollmnes demde annm. 

2. Translate : .. 

Pum nromptum hoc ins velut ex oraculo incorruptum paritei- ab ns 
^inSue forent, turn legibus condendis opera dabatur : ingentique 

=“^cri«»s=E 

sss^iaKyapKa.StsE 

Lam tulisse videri posset. Quinn ad rumores liomnn 2Sm 
legum capite editos satis correctae viderentui, ce “ tu “‘ • menao aliarum 
tabularum leges perlatae sunt :qui nunc quoque, , m .. . TO q va tique est 
super alias aeervatarum legum cumulo, fons omnis pi^lni J ^ ect;si 

iuris. Yulgatur delude rumor duos deesse to “ as ’ x ^Xtio%uum 
absolvi posse velut corpus omms Romani iuiis. . creandi 

dies comitiorum appropinquarent, deBidemm^lecemyii t 
fecit. Iam plebs, praeterquam quod consulum n°ms^x* j^cem 

regum, perosa erat, ne tribunicium quidem auxilium cedentibus mvicem 

appellatione decemviris quaerebat. 

Why was it necessary to emend the laws b . efo1 ' 6 ^ .ZZtibu^wicmn 
die coLtic? Explain in the last scntenco jam, and ccdmUbus 

appellatione. 

3. Translate : . , ,, . 

Nec vero audiendi, qui graviter iiMcendum^num^^pu^^^ nihil 
magnaaimi et fortis vin esse censebunt. , ^ Xnliheris 

magno et praeclaro viro dignius placabilitate a 9 . t facilitas et- 

vempopuL et in iuris aequabilitate e ^^ t ^srive accedenti- 
altitudo animi quae dicitur, ne, si u-ascamur tile L e t odiosam in- 
bus aut impudenter rogantibus, m morositatem . dementia, ut 

cidamus. Ettamenita probanda est manwetauto Suri dritas iron 
adhibeatur rei publicae causa seventas, sme qua POT1 tunielia vacare 
potest. Omnis autem et animadyersio et oastigatm contumely m ^ 
debet neque ad eius, qui punitur aliquem aut vei . poena quam 

publicae utilitatem referri. Cavendum est e m ap p e ll c ntur quidem, 
culpa sit et ne iisdem de causis alii plectantiu , . PI ■ ^ 
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Appmsir, Prohibenda autem maxime est ira in puuiendo. Nunquam enim irate, 
— - I™ acce defc ad poenam mediopntatem illam tenebit, quae est inter nimiun, 

Its.' 5 pa ™“> ( l uae P laoet Peripateticis et reote placet, rnodo ne laudarent 
ttST* n-acundiani et dicerent utiUter a natura datum. Ilia vero omniS 
rebus repudianda est optandumque, ut ii, qui praesunt rei publicas 
tbSuntm™ 163 Smt ’ qUae at ' P uaien<Ium 11011 “'“imdia, sed aequitate 

4. (o) What is the form of reduplication in Latin verbs ? Distir 
guisb the various forms of tie perfect. Explain tie formation of the 
peiiects, sumpsi, cessi, plausi, spopondi , stcti. 

■ v) AnaI I ze tlle . p01 ™ amatumiri. How is tie future passive formed 
in those verbs winch have no supine ? 

of tenses' 6 ^ ^ accurateI y' with examples, tie rules for tie sequence 
th '” th emmplea ’ tte modal c ^ an g e3 wiici take plane in 

(e) Write in Latin: “ He died October 14th, 1872 and exnlain tin 
construction, “ id in ante diem XHI. Kal. Novembres distulit." 

( f ) Write in Latin : 

C^ he p^ nnibal ha i d reyiewecI his auxiliary forces, he set out for Gades 
• + V )m P ei y is macle preparations for the campaign at the close of 
Wer,began rt at tie beginning of spring, finished if bytWdl tf 



1. Translate : — 

Nos procul hide fugam trepidi celerare, recepto 
bupphce sic mejito, tacitiqne incidere fnnem ; 

V enumus et jironi certantibus aequora remis. 
bensit et ad sonitiuu vocis vestigia torsit. 

Vemm ubi nulla datiu- dextra adfectare potestas, 

Nee potis Iomos fluctus aequare seqnendo, 

Uamorem immensum tollit, quo pontus et ornnes 
inteemuere undue, pemtusque exterrita tellus 
italiae, cumsque immugiit Aetna cavernis. 

At genus e Silvia Cyclopum et niontibus altis 
Lxcitum nut ad portus et litora complent. 

Cermmus adstantes nequiqnam luniine torvo 
Aetnaeos fratres, oaelo capita alta ferentes, 
omnium horrendum : quales cum vertice celso 
Aenae quercus ant coniferae cyparissi 
Constiterant, silva alta Iovis, lucusve Diauae. 

Excutere et m “ T a ?*’ < I uoc ' lra 9 uo rndentes 

Lxcuteie et ventis mtendere vela seeiindis. 

^ el61li > ‘ ScyUam atc l“ Charybdim 
Intel, utramque vmm leti discrimine parvo 

Ecce e ^tei°B SUS ° ertUm 6St clare ^ ^ 

Ecce autem Boreas angnsta ab sede Pelori 

Iissus adest. Vivo praeterveior ostia sexo 

Tr li^monstraba+° S< i lie Sim,s T W ,sum< l 1 w iacentem. 
litol b legans eriuta retroraus 
Lifcoia Aciememdes, comes infelicis Ulixi. 

S ° nitUm WCiS ; CldfeCtan 1>otestas; “ **** 
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2, Translate : 

TUu-sus quid virtus et quid sapientia possit, 

Utile proposuit nobis exemplar TJlixeD, 

Oui domitor Troiae multorum providus urbes 
m mores bominum inspexit, latumque per aequor, 

Dnm sibi, dum sociis reditiun parat, aspera multa 
Pertulit, adversis rerum immersabilis undis. 

Sirenum voces et Cii-cae poculanosti ; 

Ouae si cum sociis stultus cupidnsque bibisset, 

Sub domina meretvice faisSet turpis et excors, 

Yixisset caais immundus vel arnica Into sus. 

Nos numerus sumus et frnges consumere nati, 

Snonsi Penelopae, nebulones, Alciuoique 
Iu cute curauda plus aequo operate mventus, 

Cui pulclirum fait in medios dormn-e dies et 
Ad strepitum citkarae cessatum ducere curam. 

Ut iugulent homines, surgnnt de nocte latrones : 

Ut te ipsum serves, non expergisceris s _ Atqui 
Si Holes sanus, curres hydropicus ; et m 
Posces ante diem librum cum lumme, si non 
Intendes aninmrn studiis et rebus lionestis, 

Invidia vel amore vigil torquebere. Nam cur, 

Ouae laedunt oculum, festinas demere ; si quid 
Est animurn, differs curandi tempus m annum 1 
Dimidium facti, qui coepit, liabet : sapere aude , 

Incipe. Qui recto vivendi prorogat boram, 

Eusticus exspoctat, dum defiuat annus ; at llle 
Labitur et labetur in ouma volubilis aevum. 

Explain the expressions nos numerus sumus , cessatum ducere, curres 
hydropicus ; inteoides studiis. 

3. Translate into Latin prose : — _ 

Butkis conduct towards Octavius afforded his ?“ s "X 
of censure. Even many of the people. it is wei e r 

unprecedented violence ot tliat measure , an ' ^ £hat tlie 

to justify liimself at some length, and e “ d ^ l ^ m ^ t X n rfarned 
sacredness of the tribunitian office w * s ,° S ueovile whose interests he was 
Ms power to the injury of that purl of t p gl m(mts pl . od uced on 
especially appointed to guard. What oft “ iu S tll0 judgment of pos- 
the minds of his hearers cannot he know, ■ _ _ . e „. lti ve of the tribunes 
terity liis conduct lias appeared indefensible. Tlie ^ e 

was their peculiar- and constitutional privilege, and it had often been e ^ 
erted in defence of individuals against poj.ni ai vio v t 0 f tJie 

half of the interests of the commons against the ^cioaomon 
aristocracy. To set it aside whenever 

majority of the comitia, and far moie to degra citizen, and 

posed it, was a direct injury to the personal h er y tvrannv which 
left him absolutely without defence against 
the popular assemhly might be excited by its ora or 

4:. Translate into Latin verse : — 

Thus lived— thus died she ; never more on her - 
Shall sorrow light or shame. She was not .made 
Through years or moons the mner weight to bea , 

Which colder hearts endure till they aie lai ^ ^ 
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By age in eartli ; lier days and pleasures were 
Brief, but delightful — such as had not staid 
Long with her destiny ■ but she sleeps well 
By the sea shore, whereon she loved to dwell. 



History and the English Language.- 



-• Examiner , Professor Yonge. 



The Histones of England, and France from 1066 1509. 

L T 3 ? , tlie ®^ lic Law ? On what occasions was it decided 

whether it existed or did not exist in England : and in France ! 

2. Explain the origin and constitution of the English Parliament • and 

also those of the French Parliament. 1 

3. Give a Ust of the kings of England, and also of the kings of Prance 
who reigned between 1066 and 1509, mentioning also the names and de 

e^ence 6 " aCtere 0 ” eel ' S ° f ° f their Sllb j ect ® of extraordinary 

r f g £. or re }S°? mre the battles of Dam, Taillebourg 
bIt«e? ASm ’ Terneiu1 ’ fought ' «“ d what was the result of eJh 

Loui^VT 45 reigus of ^ard I, John (of England) 

S) “ d ? Wlp IV ' < Le Bel ) fi3 P^lly remarkable? 

S Relate the causes and principal events of the warn of the Roses 

Wiiiiam the c — 

khfgs of EnrfLd a aml° f f ac, 3 ui . siti6n of Ti-elend and Wales by the 



Second Year Students. 



Gbeek— Examiner, Professor MacDouall. 

the Vth Book of the'/lS^f' 1 pers P louonsl y the following lines from 

^ V xpmr&^vms* ivrmv VWoac 

S ■ p. ixkm ' 6oSs ^ '“■H’riXa siAcCL 
* OKra K vi ?f ia 2 arfijplq, &% 0vi & ^ 

™" trvc &t<) lroe i aiTip » g lv 

imwpi wpompwira,! e a i/,a llh9a,, 

siZTj m T v M depute,. 

f^° C Jl xp™°m sal Apyvphwv Uamv 

Z-TZ' S T 1 ' Si «W. 

™ 6 * W' iMf avrdp in' & p4 , 

;w„ f- ■ X r“'' iTb U Wr"H P , 

mmc t *p,Jo s mi dari*,? 
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atrrdp 'ABriva'ni, soeipt] Ailg aly td X oto, Appendix, 

jrijrXov piv Kar'eyemv' lav ov s rrarpoc Irr’ oCSti 1 J °' 

7 TOlki\ov, ov p avn) 'troirfacLTo Kai Ka/.i e xepoiv, Scholarship 

i} Se xirtiv IvSvaa 1 Aios veipekrjyepkrao Examina- 

rtvxwv & voXe/iov Btupr/tTirero SaKpvoevra. 



dfiipi S’ dp’ (Z/ioicriv poker alyiSa 3 Bvrravotoaav 8 
SeiVTjV, i)v 7 npi fiiv iruvry tpofiog toretpavo/rai, 
kv S' epiQ kv S’ alia) kv Sk upvoecraa iuKrj, 
kv Se re yopyeirj 2 necpakr) Seivoia Trekwpov 
Seivi) re (Xp.EpSvfj re, Alo£ repag aiywxoio. 

K parl S’ err’ dfitpicpakov- Kvvkrjv * Bero rerpaipdXTjpov 2 
Xpvtreirjv, eicardv rrokim> irpvkeeoo 1 dpapvXav. 
kg S’ oxect (jikoyea iroiri P l]oero, [ kd&ro 1 S’ eyxos 
(3pi6i) peyd vnpapov, rip Safiv^ ffn^as ctvSpwv 
rjputov, roXoiv re Korea a era* 6/3piji07rarp?j. 3 



XI. i. Pa, rae accurately and fully the words to which the figure 1 is 

Thrive ortleeompound the words to which the figure 2 is annexed 
3 Explain the hiatus, whether real or apparent, m m 4, 6 > 21 ; and 
notice any other metric peculiarity which may present itself. 

4. Elucidate any constructions which may seem notewoitliy. 



Translate the following unprepared passage 

Aiovtvw S.mnri»C, vAioev eig Alyevav, Tl.piv aeg iAoig *> «PX* S«lp«Xoc. 

lllKpiir,vim X eiie hmrpAeuro, ml, roS esifomt Ipmreevr og, n olle mteev, efe, 
“MpeWuv ap X eev" mi BiU-ag ril'd KopMiOV ,ii rapvfeov, rov mvuelm efn, rovrep 

pe J\ee- dreg tori rov xO’i «“■” *■> aM f. *"■“*« "? “ITV^ 

iipevBavM'WeToeg laoroo WW, ml merer W X «pt« r>,v omav o l oiru 
irpdp aierov 1 v men SeereBn, Ji<r« h*. S eX E yEV, eyaSos Saepevv e g I 

okiavpov eloeAi, Xrflt" fieri « roic y»»pWt Xrrptooadrflat avnv Bek-pcai rlv S 
MO'igalroi,: el ireiv oiSe ydp roig Alov rag SovAovg elvae ran' rpefivruv, “AA a rovg 
rp^ovrap Xdvruv SovAov yip rd (Sofhrrftu, rd SI 8,pla *o0«|>4 rots arflpot C 
*1 a^»r$Km<M»r$ rrpia^tp drtv » ml JooXoc 

ydp larptp ij Kvfiepvi]ry, el SovAag eh], TreeoOi'lvae 5.V. 



Latik.— Examiner, Professor Nesbitt. 

Translate, adding brief notes where you think it necessary : 

1. Prorsus, nt scribis, ita sentio. Turbat Sampsiceramus Nihil est 
quod non timendum sit, bpeoAo yovfiimQ rvpavvtU a vwevaierae yiuu 

enim ista repentina adfinitatis coniunctio, quid agei ampanu , ^ 
effusio pecuniae significant? Quae si essent extiema, amen 
niminm mali, seel ea natura rei est, ut haec extrema ^ 

Quid enim- eos haec ipsa per se delectare possunt . 1 J • 

yenissent, nisi ad res alias pestiferas aditus sibi compararen . 
mortales ! Verum, nt scrihis, haec in Arpinati a.d. vi. cmciter Icl Mai 
non deflebimus, ne et opera et oleum philologiae nos lae p r > 
conferemus tranquillo animo. Neque tarn me eheXmarLa consoiatui, ut 
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% "a 1 *, an w^’ qua ? qua nulla in re turn utor quam in hac chili 

•— Pnohca. Qum etiam, quod est subinane in nobis et non &<l>i\6lolov-- 
Scholar»hip bellum est enim sua vitia nosse — adficitur quadam delectations SoleW 
tionT"* - em ?\ me pimgere, ne Sampsicerami merita in patriam ad annos Bc 
maiora viderentiir quam nostra : Jiac quidem cura certe iam vacimm est' 
laoet emm ille sic, ut _ir rffi« c Curianat stare videatur. Seel baec coram' 
lu tamen videns mihi Romae fore ad nostrum advent am : quod sane 
facile patiar, si tuo commodo fieri possit. Sin, ut scribis, ita venies 
velmi e Theophane expiscere quonam in me ardmo sit Arabarches’ 
Quaeres scilicet, ut soles, rara to ni/Sepovmov et ad me ab eo cmasi 
wofinKuc adferes, quern ad modum me geram. Aliquid ex eius sermon, 
potenmus irepi rUtv bXuv suspicari. 

2. P. Olodius quiun statmsset omni scelere in praetura vexare rem 
pubbeam videretque ita tracta esse comitiaanno superiore, ut non multos 
menses praeturam gerere posset, qui non honoris gradum snectaret nt 
caeteri, sed et L. PauUum coUeg'am effugere velS ZguS v^ufe 
e f. a T um mtegrum ad dUaceraudam rem pubbeam quaereret 

utfif ,3 S “T™ SUl T S T lne ™ annum transtulit, non 

ut fit, leligione aliqua, sed ut baberet, quod ipse dicebat, ad praeturan; 

’ a K d f 7 ? rtei,tlam pubbeam, plenum annum atque 
TOMid^V,do^°e Urreb 61 manoam ac deMem praeturam suam futuram 
fie^i^id^a^^GonTd'F 01,1 ' 0 f ul ^ mo c011se “^ populi Somoni considem 
tionemime '^l 0 ! 1 sed ita, totam ut peti- 

rlictf+^W \ etUlm “ VltlS mis saibemaret, tota ut comitia suh at 
dictitabat, humeris sustmeret. Convocabat tribus, se iuterponebat 
Colhnam novam dileetu perditissimorum civium conscribebat P Qiianto 
piura miscebat, tanto bic magis in dies com-alescebat. Ubi vidit bomo 
omne faemua paratissimus fortissimum vmmi, mimicissimum suam 

s^SZnX Eo e m ^ n ° U S ° lum ™Wbus, sed etiam 

~ 'sriTnZrjz'r -■ a *~ 

thl io. “iTiSitT ““ - 

3, . Translate and explain the following passages : 
intenderaf^ Cred °’ ial0 P«*t actionem perduelbonis 

TelSeZm^ °T , deC1 ' etUm de me Ca P uae feeisset- 

fecerat et ilium hamrfemT™ sm^semf 0 * tetametttum autem V s ** 

si mSthnem m fecerir na le * « eeratl °nem “ eontione candidate™, 
JulUs ° ent 11110 allter a S er Possideatur quam ut ex legibus 

esselfoS 00 “ itiis no “ potueris, at declarato illo 

Tribunate ?) ^ a e ^ a ^ orm Olodius become eligible for the 

iutIit 0 e^ P ^u?Z°rf- Ute ’ Si tU ad6ris ’ ^ P er PoSttlv ex ipso 
sine errors' futuros. a ? atm '> nos au t sine molestia aut certe 

opinioque l, i'emovmda X est™ 1 Satis ^p 1 ^ 0116 1 oelaa . dl et oc ™ltsndi sp es 
aliquid nrofenmno * ^ is emrrl nobis, si rnodo in pliilosopbia 

3 p suasnm esse debet, si omnes deos bominesque 
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1 „ ™vwimus nihil tarnen avare, nihil miuste, nihil libidinous, nihil 

• esse faciendum. Hinc ille Gyges inducitur a Platone qui, ^ 

mC diccessisset magnis quibusdam imbribus, descendit m ilium Scholarship 

SI — que equunv ut M fabulae, animadwtit cuius in^ 
KteriS fores essent : quibus apart* corpus bommis mortal viditmagm- 

Sne inusitata anulumq.ua aureum m digito quern ut detraxit, ipse 

* St— erat autem regius pastor,— turn in concilium se paatorum recepit. 

™ mium mlam eius anuli adpalmam converted, a nuBo videbatur, ipse 
niitpm omnia videbat, idem ruiaus videbatur, cum in locum anulum 
fnvprterat Itaque liac opportunitate anuli uaua regmae staprum intuht 

' adiutrice regem dominum interemit, sustulit quos obstare arbitra- 
Wm- nec in his eiun facinoribus quisqnam potrnt videre. Sic repente 
muli'beneficio rex exortus est Lydian. Hunc igitur ipsunr anulum si 
Seat sapiens, nihil plus sibi licere pntet peccare quam si non haberet. 

Honesta enini bonis vivis, non occulta quaenuitiu. 



1. Translate, adding brief notes when you think it necessary : 

Non habet infelix Numitor, quod mittat amico : 

Quintillae quod donet habet ; nec defuit illi, 

Unde emeret multa pasoendum cai-ne leonem 
lam domitum : constat leviori bellua sumptu 
Nimirnm, et capiunt plus intestina poetee. 

Contentus fama iaceat Liicanus in liortis 
Marmoreis : at Serrano tenuique Saleio 
Gloria quantalibet quid erit, si gloria tantum est 1 
Curritur ad vocem iucundam et carmen amicae 
Tbebaidos, laetam fecit quiun Statius m-bem 
Promisitque diem. Tanta dulcedine captos 
Afficit ille animos, tantaque libidine vulgi 
Auditor : sed, quum fregit subsellia versa, 

Esurit, intaotam Paridi nisi vendat Agaven. 

Ille et militiae multis largitur honorem, 

Semestri vatuni digitos circmnligat anro. 

Quod non dant prooeres, dabit histrio : tu Camennos 
Et Bareas, tunobilinm magiia atria curas? 

Praefectos Pelopea facit, Philomela tribunos. 

Haud tamen mvideas vati, quern pulpita pascunt. 

Quis tibi Maecenas ? quis nunc erit aut Proculeius 
Aut Fabius 1 quis Cotta iteruml quis Lentulus alter I 
Tunc par ingenio pretium ; tunc utile multis 
Pallere et vinum toto nescire Decembri. 

How has this passage been connected with a leading event in the life 
of Juvenal? 

2. Translate and explain : 

Transi 

gymnasia, atque audi facinus majoris abollae. 

Exeat, 

si pudor est, et de pulvino surgat equestri 
cujus res legi non sufficit,— 
hie plaudat nitidi praeconis filius inter _ 
pinnirapi cultos juvenes, juvenesque lams ae. 



(“•) 

( 6 .) 
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Eloquium ac famam Demosthenis et Ciceronis 
moipit optare, et totis Quinquatribus optat, 
qiusquis adhuc uno partam colit aere Minervam. 
Cum tamen a iigulis munitam intraverit urban 
sarcophago contentus erit. 

Du-ue Maurorum attegias, castella Brigantum, 

^emt Pl aqlUlam tiM 

Dispositis praedives hamis vigilare coliortein 
bervorum noctu Licinus jubet, attonitns pro 
Electro sigmsque suig Pbiygiaqne columna 
■Atque ebore et lata testudiue. 

3, Translate with brief notes : 

(a.) Quod nec carmine glorior supino 
Ifeo retro lego Sotaden cinaedum, 

Nusquam Graecula quod recantat echo 
-N eo dictat rnibi luculentus Attis 
Mollem debilitate galliambon : 

Non sura, Olassice, tarn malus poeta 
ymd, si per graciles vias petauri 
Invitiun lubeas subire Ladan ! 

Turpe est difficiles habere nugas 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum 
bcnbat oannina circulis Palaemon 
Me rans iuvat auribus placere. 

(i.) 0 cm Tarpeias licuit contingere querous 
Et mentas _ pinna eingere fronde comas 
Si sapis, utans totis, Colline, diebus 
Extremnmque tibi semper adesse putes 

Lamficas nulli tres exorare puellas 1 

DiviHm 8 ^ • obse " ant c l uem atatuere diem, 
mtioi Crispo, Tbrasea constantior ipso 
Lautior et mtido sis Meliore licet : 1 
Nil admit penso Lacliesis fusosque sororum 
Explicat et semper de tribus » secat. 

4. Translate and explain : 

(0 ' } ° rtUS baeo l™ a Pawnti, 

libat floi entes liaec tibi prima genas 

(How does Juvenal express this ceremony !) 

^ °^loTJ etl '°^ riS ° pS0Ilia trad “. 

Cmnon . mensat iljiponitui- ap edibi,s? 

( ) Atnama S“ a colam. (Compare Juvenal.) 

(d) An delicatae sole rursus Europae 
mter tepentes post meridiem buxos 
sedet ambulatve i 

(e.) Non hestema sedet lunata lingula plants 
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Translate into Latin prose : 

Tlie provinces of the empire, as they have been described in the pre- | c ^^a- P 
ceding chapter, were destitute of any public force, or constitutional tions. 
freedom. In Etruria, in Greece, and in Gaul, it was the first care of the 
senate to dissolve those dangerous confederacies, which taught mankind 
that, as the Roman arms prevailed by division, they might be resisted 
bv union. Those princes whom the ostentation of gratitude or generosity 
permitted for a while to hold a precarious sceptre, were dismissed from 
their thrones, as soon as they had performed their appointed task of 
fashioning to the yoke the vanquished nations. The free states and cities, 

■which had embraced the cause of Rome, were rewarded with a nominal 
alliance, and insensibly sank into real servitude. The public authority 
was everywhere exercised by the ministers of the senate and of the 
emperors, and that authority was absolute and without control. But 
the same salutary maxims of government which had secured the peace 
and obedience of Italy, were extended to the most distant conquests. A 
nation of Romans was gradually formed in the provinces, by the double 
expedient of introducing colonies, and of admitting the most faithful and 
deserving of the provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

Translate into Latin verse : 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north-wind’s breath, 

And stars to set — but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 0 Death ! 

Day is for mortal care, 

Eve for glad gatherings round the joyous hearth, 

Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer — 

But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth. 



The English Language and Literature. — Exambier, Professor Yoncje. 

1. Distinguish the stages through which the language of these king- 
doms passed before it assumed its present form of Modern English ; en- 
umerating also the different languages from which it is derived ; and de- 
scribing the circumstances which led to those languages obtaining an 
influence. 

2. Discuss the question how far the English language in its present 
state can be said to have inflections. 

3. What is the statement advanced by Dr. Latham with reference to 
inflectional forms, and to the various degrees in which they are found to 
prevail in different stages of a language ? 

4. How far has Shakespeare adhered to historical truth in those of his 
dramas of which the subject is drawn from history ancient or modern 1 
Illustrate your answer by quotations drawn from the play of Julius 
Caesar. 

5. Give an analysis of the two first scenes in Act III. of J ulius Csesar, 
those in which Caesar is slain, and finally carried out to be “ burnt in 
the holy place.” 

6. Write a brief life of Milton. 

7. Describe the characters which he attributes to the different devils 
in the great council of Pandemonium, described in Book II. of Paradise 
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Appcndi*, lost; and expressly point out any passages in this book in wlnVi, i 
• Ao ‘ 8 * seems to have imitated the classical poets. 111011 

Scholarship 8. lord Macaulay, c. I, p 42, says, “ In tile monarchies of the middle 
ages the power of the sword belonged to the prince • but the , 

the purse belonged to the nation ; and the process G ’ f “ 
made the sword of the prince more and more formidable to the nati™ 
made the power of the nation more and more necessary to the 2 
What are the conclusions which he draws from this state of thinaTL 

to the policy which the people in the different countries ought to fav 

adopted; and what contest does he draw, as to the system which inZ 
was adopted, between England and other nations of Europe 1 “ 

9. What, as Macaulay describes it, in his third chapter was the 
of literature in England in the reign of Charles II ’ tate 



Modern Languages. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 

French. 

X. Translate into French : 

On the Seventh of May, 1G9G, William landed in Holland; thence lie 
proceeded to Flanders, and took the command of the allied forces which 
were collected in the neighbourhood of Ghent. Villeroy and Boufflers 
were already m the field. All Europe waited impatiently for great news 
from the Netherlands, but waited in vain. No aggreiive movement 
was made. The object of tile Generals on both sides was to keep then 
troops from dying of hunger ; and it was an object by no means easily 
attained The treasuries, both of France and England, were empj 
Lewis had, during the winter, created with great difficulty and expense 
a gigantic magazine at Givet, on the frontier of his kingdom The build- 
mgs were commodious and of vast extent. The quantity of provender laid 
up m them for horses was immense. The number of rations for men 
was commonly estimated at from three to four millions.— Macaulay. 

II. Translate into English : 

Malheureusement, ala fin de l’armistice, tout le monde s’e'tait mis contre 
nous ; les gens nous ayaient pns en horreur ; on coupait les pouts surnos 
demere^onavei-tesait les Prussians, les Busses et les antes de nos 
lie, mouTeme ! lts 6t chaque fois qu’fl nous arrivait une debacle, an 
Wbe n °LL Se001 T’ 7. t4 ‘* ai ? de “°" 3 enfoncer encore plus dans la 
Ta MlTp / r I” 6 ? . TeUUeS P 0llr ad «™'- Le jour 
pLeui lute™!? 165 d f to^haitteXlement, que le chapeau de l’Em- 
Ste ceffi vo^ Z 63 deUZ dp n aules - ^ V^d on remporte la 

Quoi chano-pv -1 a • , ^ c ^ auc ^ de meme, et l’on trouve de 

dans la bon p ’ n 6 p tout > cest quand on est battu, qu’on se sauve 

esrtcra vos teT^' deah T“ d3 > des Wagons etd’autres gens de cette 
la nuit une lm> • i 3) 0n ne Balt krsqu’on decouvre au lorn dans 
TmZ 1 4 ! i M a ™noer ou pete dans le dbluge. 

de Dresde m l ra T' a ^ w ol \ 0ses ' en d6taU ' 11 “ e dit qn’apres la victoire 
Autechtt jZ T ‘ ^andamme, qni devaatfermer J retaite aux 
& cause de son »rd P ducot6 de Kulm, dans une espdee d’entonnoir, 
la veille dtaient tcrrAA 8 ^^^^ 116 ’ et oeux c l ue nous a ™ns battus 
■ quWW nri! ? T Z 1 4 g a ™K L avantet enartere : 

d’armee. — E rckhan^Cha^rian^ g4n&ail2: ' et dtouit stm cor P s 
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HI. Philological Questions : a. ’ 

! Cxive the genders of poudre and cypris, and account for the deviation — 
f their French gender from that of their etyma. Examiua- 

o Hotel hdpital ; serment ; movement ; metier, mini stive. Discuss the tions. 
twofold process of derivation observable in these forms. . 

" Remark on the phonetic changes of the (l m coude, of the v in. chevre, 
and the g in aigle respectively. 



I. Translate into German : 

1 Which of the sisters works most diligently 1 The prince thanked most 
m-rciously Such a fault is inexcusable. What would he say, if he knew 
it l. I am ill, on that account I cannot go out. The books which I re- 
ouire, must be ordered from Leipzig. . . 

H 9 One would think that the larger the company is in winch we are 

" e d the greater variety of thoughts and subjects would be started in 
discourse But instead of this, we find that conversation is never so 
much straitened and confined ns in numerous assemblies. When a multi- 
tude meet together upon any subject of discourse, their debates are taken 
no chiefly with forms and general positions ; nay, if we come into a more 
contracted assembly of men and women, the talk generally runs upon the 
weather, fashions, news, and tlie like public topics. In proportion that 
conversation gets into clubs and knots of friends, it descends into parti- 
culars and grows more free and communicative. But the most open, . in- 
structive, and unreserved discourse, is that which passes between two 
persons who are familiar and intimate friends. — Adeisos. 



II. Translate into English : 

Sie betbett Sbedente t)attcn in i&iigevtu Sciljren Beim §em geftaben; Betbe ater 
batten bantaid vcifdj quittirt : btt fflvaf, (wit et filv feinen ®)tgeij ju laugfant Mvvinfte, 
bn gwiijetv, welt bod teere OatnifondieSen fciitera ibeoteti @imie eiit Svouet Wor. 

Set SittfSluB bed ®rafcu Bcvutjvte ben Swiljetm fief. 3Mjveve Sage ging et 
benttirtj umtjec; baun fagte et ju feitiet Stan; „$ein Snibre Kelt bie SMW um et 
©eigen widen, unb old unS $al)bn Befuc'pte, gtouBte et bem Sflleipet W J# > 
aeben inbem et gtgen mict, auStief : fut ei.ien Blofen ^mpempen utttjeitt bet ®an» 
ni^t f«t uBet bie ©eigen. get)t Sein Sriibcr benn outf) in ben «neg um bed 
gectjtend widen. Sluct) ict) Werbc mict) wiebet old Bvewndiger melben, aBn mept, ^ 
it() fo Befonbete Suft sum ffect)ten pte, fonbevu Weil mein floifet m biefev Stotl) ernes 
ieben 9lvme$ fcebavf." 

(St wot batauf gefaft, bop Wene itjn juifictjupten futfje. Wiem unter Stjvnnen 
pried fu.Begeiftert feinen Serfafs unb Betiogte nut, bap fie uieljt felBet mttjiel) en tane.- 
„3eB bin bie ®vou tines Sbelmanned," fptoet) fie, „tmb batf mct)t weiuen, Wemt »u mt 
bem ©tpwetie rittetticl) ju iflfetbe fteigft." 
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Science Scholaeships. — E’ikst Yeah Students 



Mathematics. — -Examiner, Professor Purser. 

ALGEBRA AND ARITHMETIC. 

1. A gentleman has his property invested partly in 3 per cent ,„i 
partly in 4 per cent funds ; lie sells out both, and invests n tt 3 ^ 
cents what he receives for the 4 per cents, and vice versa 
improves his income by one-tenth ; find in what proportion his pronZ! 
had been invested— the 3 per cents selling at 851 a P d { lle 4 ^ pe ?7 

; sl ^ es of a triangle are 5, 6, 7, respectively : calculate to tw ’ 
1 Wt ° r ° f thS » ; ^the bisect^ 

3. Find to two decimal places the number whose logarithm is - . 

64 

Hence show that log 2 differs from -3 by a quantity less than ~ 

4. Given X s + y 5 = 275 a + y = 5; find a and y. 640 

5. Given ^ f = 1 (» + y) (my)* = ** - ■ find x and 
b. bolve the equations — 

1° Vx + 8-Vx+3 = 2Vx. 

2° (*-l) (a ;-2) (m-3)= 

7. Solve the equation 

fa + b 



VTa + b-ix-Vb 
Via + 6-4® + Vb 



- 



- - - 

first sells had 4e sat c Xotltio mge “° ^ ^ UletW ° 

- °° nditi011 tiat the same - and y should satisfy 

11 ffi,a:+J W=o a," x + l»y + 0 ^o. 

the S ; Je tmt from tift ° * T ^ ° f 60 ° ’> tw0 "*»*■ 
ran towards and past fi, a B ?f e dlstaut C, one on each road to 
miles anTnTtptiiitS- 6 tlle to » 

measured in a' straight line \ n i™ wbad i tlme ^ le distance between them 
between tW g sM be e< I lml to d > firid least distance 



12. Given sin ft 2gjj 



Vl - 



n'sm 2 ip 



; find tan <p. 



. geometry and trigonometry 

lems pr0 P ositiolls “ » enable us to solve the following prob- 

9 ° +^l di ^ de a into five equal parts ■ 

2 o divide a given line into five equal partt ’ 

to describe an equilateral triangle equal to a given square. 
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of Queen's College , Belfast. 

0 vertex of a triangle of given species is fixed; a second vertex Appendix, 
L ^StLfereni of tgrvea^ i find the loons ofthe third. ^ 

m °o p rnW 8 that the sum of the distances of any point P on a circle from Scholarship 
Jo fed points A and B, also on the circle, varies as the distance of P J™* 
t m the middle point of the arc AB. 

1 Through a fixed point 0 a circle is drawn, cutting a given circle at 
right anglesT show that the common chord PQ, varies as the rectangle 

0P B Prove that cos (A - B) = cos A cos B + sin A sin B A and B being 
A, t h an a right angle. Granted the formulae for the sines and 
t fof A+B where AandB are each less than a right-angle ; ex- 
tend these formulae to all values of A and B. 

6 Find the angle in the first quadrant which satisfies the equation- 

sin x sin 3 .n = |- 



7. Prove the formula cos $C = JJ ' 

Hence show that given base and sum of sides of a triangle the rectangle 
under the perpendiculars let fall from the extremities of the base on the 
external bisector of the vertical angle is also given. 

8. Prove that tan 6 + 2 sin e^2^tan| + 2 sing), where 0 is any arc 
in the first quadrant. 

Given that the circular measure of 0 lies between 
tail 0 + 2 sin 0 , 3 sin 0 

3 and 2Tcos0’ 

show that ir lies between 3.16 and 3.14. 

9. Given that cos 0 -I- tan a sin 0 = cos q _ tan /3 sin 0 ’ P os ' 

10. A variable tangent to a given circle cuts off from two fixed tan- 
gents to the circle intercepts x and y ; find the relations between x andy 

and known constants. ,, , . 

11. Two angles vary so that their tangents constantly hear to each 
other a given ratio; find when the difference of the angles will he greatest. 

12. Show that in any triangle — 

sinA sinB sinC (cos A cos B . cosC| 

UT + UT + V, ~ 1 ® b , 0 J ... 

■when p i p a p a are the perpendiculars let fall from the ver ices o e 
triangle on the opposite sides. 



Second Year Students. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser . 

1. Eliminate x, y, z, w, from the equations 

ay + bz + cw=3 0 
ax + c'z+b f w = 0 
bx + c'y + a'w=0 
cx + b'y + a'z=0 

2. Explain accurately what is meant by a convergent series. 
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Ap g£ f* Examine the convergency or divergency of tlie series— 

Scholarship I + o + q + 1 + &C. 

Examina- ^ o 1- 

tions. Ill 

1 - 2 + g - j + &c. 



log 1 log 2 log 3 

~j2~ + — p- + -jj- &c. 

3. Find an advantageous series for calculating tlie logarithms of > 
number, being given that of tlie preceding number. 

given 1 * 1 Sucl1 aserieslf til® logarithms of tlie two preceding numbers wcie 

we^ven.' 1 * ^ logarittmS *«» preceding numbers 

4. Sum to n terms the series — 

tan 0 + 1 tan | + 1 tan j + &c. 

Given tan x = n tan y, prove that 

• W? 7)7? 1 

* " y - m sm % J + Y sin iy - -5- sin &y + &c. , where m = — . 
line's »3Si fouSr ^ relati ° n S “ n S amoll S st * 

ttanXt^r tai “ ed ^ of ttea 



COORDINATE GEOMETRY. 

1. The equations of the sides of a triangle are- 
ofBC 2 x+y. ■ - 



of CA 
of AB 



-4=0 
-V+i=o 
*— 4^_4=0 



Find the equations 

il) ‘J 16 P el ’Pendicular from C on AB ; 

© °f the bisector of the angle 0 ; 

(3) of the bisector of the side AB drawn through G. 

the three” Tal 'j a ^. le tl 'i an gle lie on the two given lines anc 
the third vertex! ^ tiree T omts indirectum ; find the locus o: 

to a the e<1Uation of tbe polar of a given point with respect 

provefeS tW ° W P oints «-» «-» on the 

a, prove that the locus of the pole of the axis of y is the curve 

2 , m+n 
V » 2~x = mn. 

of the square's of it-fdista rfr* ? 6 * ocus a P 0 ™* such that the sum 
equal t^ice ^ s u^S fl^t ° f a given triangle 

i its distance from the third vertex. 
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CONIC SECTIONS. 



[The propositions to be proved geometrically.] 

J The nl iddle points of all parallel chords of a parabola lie on a right «»»■ 

! P S 1 rectan?e : ™der the distances of any point on an dlipse from 
the foci is equal to the square of the semi-diameter parallel to the tangent 

“*lY“ny conic SG varies as SP where S is the focus, P a point on the 

conic G the foot of the normal. . 

4 . If two spheres be inscribed in a cone so as to touch a given gano 
of section upon opposite sides in the points &, H, then will SP+PH 
constant, where P is any point on the curve. _ . . ,, . . 

5 Two fixed parallel tangents are drawn to a given circle at the points 
A, B, and a variable tangent meeting the former m P and Q re spect- 
ively ; prove that the locus of the intersection of AQ and BP is an 

elU r e The foot of the perpendicular let fall from the focus of an hyper- 
bola on a tangent lies on the circle described on the transverse axis as dia- 

m t er A circle and ellipse have a common diameter. From two points 
L, L', on this diameter two perpendiculars are erected, meeting the 
circle in M, M', and also two lines LIST, LN , parallel to the conjugate 
semi-diameter of the ellipse to meet the ellipse ; show that the lines MM 
and NN' meet the common diameter in the same point. 

Defining the polar of a point X with respect to an ellipse as_ u_lme 
drawn parallel to the diameter conjugate to CX and meeting GX. m Y 
so that CX CY=CP a where 0 is the centre and GP is the semi-diametei 
drawn through X ; show from the foregoing that the property that any 
line is cut harmonically by the ellipse polo and polar is directly deduciblo 
from the same property for the circle. 



Appendix , 
No. 8 . 

Scholarship 

Examina- 



DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

1. Define a differential coefficient. In the curve y=f if) what is tlie 

geometric signification of at any point 1 Show that m the curve af— 

f=a 3 the subnormal is equal to the abscissa. 

2. Differentiate the following expressions : 

“ le y i + a — 1 tail-/ ./;• tan mY 

Vl—x 2 Vl+a +1 \ V a ) 

3. Assuming that + approaches a limit as * increases, and 

def ,d\ og® 

calling this limit e, investigate dx 

4 :. Investigate when — -3 attains its maximum or minimum values. 
(1-j-a; 2 )' 5 ' 
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Scholarship Engineering Scholarships. — Second Year Students 

Kxaniina- 

tions, _____ 



Experimental Physics— hammer, Professor Everett . 

t], e 1 pAn » Sil | lgUliil1 f et T e< ? 5 tabl f’ lmstabl °’ and neutral equilibrium in 
tbe + f CaS<5 ° f -vi b 0 t i 7 a ° ted ° n by any s y stem °f forces. "What is 
“tionf “ eqUjlbratmg SyS * em ° f &rCeS aCt “S U P°“ a body already 

as t I 4 a A Pl10 ? ba ff me *? r > tks . horizontal sections of the two legs are 
5 • A scale of true inches is attached to the leg of smaller sertio 
Having ascertained the particular point at which the reading is true h™ 
ouldyou compute the true reading corresponding to any other point 
temperature corrections being neglected 1 o y point, 

Si 5 Cpla ^ n wiy tbe “ i s generally drier in a room warmed by a close 

cialiy I)6S01 ' lbe ° ne ° f <Wa ^° rmS ° f a l’P a ratus for producing ice artii- 
tion b , y Knes aud tuhes °ff° ™’ “d bow may the rela- 

SSSr^L - “■»> --"“1 a 

the 6 aetion of^i’T f " ^ d T° tio11 ° f il,dllced °™nts, a “ d explarn 
magnet PP p3 ’' 3 US6d to 0,leck t!le Oration of a suspended 

7. State the laws of the transverse vibrations of strings. 

an imavf of a detar “ line the distauce » position, and she, of 

an ima 0 e of a leal object formed by a concave mirror. 



Geology and Physical Geography. — Examiner, Dr. Cunningham. 

“ d ° h “' S of tl,esystems under which Crystals 
to composition of Rock-salt, the crystalline system 

li,, 3 1 < s^« l wl “ Se, “- ooi -* ed ' 

autl mention some 

it occur? day ? Where 

of Corals^ 6 ( ^' eiences between the Palaeozoic and Neozoic types 

in the old Sd^andstonl* 116 remarkable g™ era of Ganoid Flsil 
America. ^ names tbe principal plains and deserts of South 
tbe « lobe wb i° b are characterised by 
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Purveying Levelling, Mensuration, &c .—Examiner, Professor James 
B ’ Thomson, LL.D. 

m„™_Tlie numbers annexed to the several questions are values assigned to them, 
indicating their relative importance for the examination.] 

1 Exolain clearly low tlie measurement of ofisets ought to be con- 
ducted in a survey when, the areas of fields are to be calculated from the 
field book, and. bow the calculations ought to be earned out. Among 
other things, explain clearly the operations of measurement and calcula- 

at or near stations in connexion with the change from referring the 
boundary to one chain line, to referring its continuation to the next 
, ■ linn • and in doing so, explain how to proceed m case ot the 
station where two chain lines meet, lying outside of a field, so that the 
fence lies in the space between the two chain lines, and does not cross 
either of the chain lines near the station. (4.) . ... . 

2 It has been stated by some candidates in examinations that, for 

taking areas of fields from a map, after a process of equalisation of bound- 
aries m- of finding a polygon equal to the area of the field, the polygon 
ST* he divided into triangles, and the area of each is usuallyto be found 
by the formula V * («-«) («-*) Give your remarks on this 

and in doing so show whether the proceeding directed would give goo 
results first when a triangle is nearly equilateral, and second when a 
triangle has one very obtuse angle, and so has the other two ea< *_ 
acute. You should bring under consideration both ease of practical 
operation and attainment of well condition methods. Explain also the 
various useful methods you know for taking areas &om rnaps (4.) 

3. Supposing that the ground rises between two stations, so that no 
available pole can be set up at either station so as to be visible from the 
other; explain how, without a theodolite, two persons on the elevated 
intervening ground may usually be able speedily to i put ^selves mto 
the straight bee between tbe stations, and to range the stiaight line p 

tw^wlnld you proceed to place a Y theodolite 
exactly in the Sght line between two distant stations 
to either of them, if the line is not known by other marks 
stations 1 Both stations are visible from the ground th e lme is to 
be accurately found. How would your procedure be modified, if yon 

were using a transit theodolite ] (3.) . , * fu~ 

5. Explain the meanings of the following set of headings foi the 
columns of a table for computations of a tr .u/crsesui vey, ^ 
the uses of the several columns : — (1) Courses, (2) 1 “ ’ L /gi 

tags, (4) Southings, (5) Eastings, (6) Westings (7) Tota ^“^S n ( } 
TotalEastings, (9) Sums of Total Northings (10) Sums of Total Ea 
(11) East Products, (12) West Products, (13) North Products, (14) South 

- Pr 6 dU st up^s if for an observation, the theodolite submitted to you, 
and then set it to read 123° 54'. (4.) 



7. Rule a levelling field book, and make it comp e P P 
ings to the columns : fill in the following observations, ^e first 

reduced levels for a datum 22*68 feet below the pom . ,, . 
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Appendix, reading is taken. Tlie distance of tile first staff station is 29 rh.™ t 
Jy °' 8 , t]le zer o for lengths along tlie section, and the staff stations are 100 f? 
Scholarship a P art : — “ 

First setting up of level 12-31, 8-47, 5-20, 2-69 0-58- 

Second do. 9-88, 9-14, 8-73; ’ ’ 

™ do - 2-16, 5-83, 7-78, J 8-28, 9-34. 

Value (8). 

8. Calculate by one of the Tables submitted to you, the ouantW 

earth m a cutting for which the levelling is given in the fZl 7 
question; and for which the formation surface is level and 1 
above the datum, and 28 feet wide, and the slopes are iVto 1 “ 

Also calculate by the other of the Tables submitted to vmi 
tents of the first two blocks of earth; that is to say Z 2 w C ®' 
.the first and second staff stations, and the quantity between ti^stlond 
md thn-d staff stations : and show whether the results for these agree 
.as obtamed from the two tables. Tour arithmetical work is to bf« 
hibited m an intelligible form. (8.) De 

9. Explain clearly the chief steps in the process of ranging a railww 
rr b [ 6 “ SleS at ae 0Uxumference > “ ““»8 in which a^tiansveraal L 

10 Supposing a Gravatt’s level to he given to you, which is horn 
to be of good construction, but is not presumed to be in adjustment 
explam clearly how to test it as to whether its adjustable parts 3 
m propei i elation to one another, and how to make the sevm-al adiust 
ments if necessaiy. The complete answering of this quSn inwl™ 
veiy full explanations as to Gravatt’s level. (5,j 



Natubal Philosophy. — Examiner, Professor Everett. 

moments I w a .f *T° foroes act on a P°™* *6 sum of their 

resultant b * 7 F ° mt m theu ' plane is eqnal to 1:110 mom ™t of their 

sentedL a uvS?-+ q T dlU j t ?- al ABCD acted on by four forces, repre- 

1111,3 of aoti011 AB ’ AD > CB < <®. « 

middle potts ofS dkgS by ^ timeS tIle j 0 ^ 

triangle ABE™ s W tu ?S. po ? d ° f a s<p,are ABCD “ d “ equilateral 
° AJdi, Show that the distance of the c.g. of the hoard from the 

side CD of the square is CD S + 2v/ 3 

i , . 8-f2V3 

that the ^vind^ee^s toM nwt -^ii a1 i. tlle rate of 4 mBes a11 ll0ur > ebsertes 
his speed it appears to bln d ^' eotl J from tlie north, and that on doubling 
and velocity 0 /the wind W ^ 10m tbe nor1:ll-eas1 ' : ^ nd the true direction 

t0 a given circle from a 

the reading rf^a^urd?™' 1 * 0 ' ““Pnting the density of a liquid from 
7; If a hvl aet6r T b ° Se stem is cUvided equal parts, 
peratnre t' commute th °? ueot at temperature t, andu-steel scale at tem- 

the coeffictenr^lr- T- atnre at ttetwo scales will " 

emcients of expansion being respectively a and V. 
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Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner, Professor Redfern , m.d. Examina- 

1. Name the specimens numbered 1 to 10, and describe tlie characters 
of the markings on which your opinion is founded. 

2. Give a list of the bones with which each of the metacarpal and 
metatarsal bones articulates at its proximal end. . 

3. State how the astragalus is kept in its place in the foot, and describe 
each ligamentous band which is attached to it. 

4. State the microscopical characters of the cartilage of the ear, and 
make a small sketch of its structure. 

5. Describe the arrangement and action of the muscular fibres of the 
stomach and intestines. 

6. Define the following terms, and illustrate each by reference to human 
tissues extensibility, contractility, elasticity, flexibility, tonicity, sensi- 
bility, sensation. 



Zoology. — Examiner , Dr. Cunningham. 

1. Briefly state the distinguishing characters of the classes included in 
the sub-kingdom Protozoa. 

2. Give the names and characters of the orders of Actinozoa. 

3. Describe the structure of the Holothuroidea. 

4. Describe the exoskeleton in a Decapod Crustacean, e.g. (Common 

Lobster). _ 

5. Enumerate the elements of the shoulder-girdle in an osseous nsn^ 
mentioning the different views taken of them by Owen and Parker. 

6. What are the principal points in which the skull of a bird differs 
from that of a mammal 1 

7. State the characters and geographical distribution of the order 

Insectivora and mention what genera are represented in the British 
Islands. , , . , 

8. Give a brief account of the principal families of h lssipedoua 
Carnivora. 



Botany. 

1. Give an account of the more important integumentary appendages 

in plants. . , 

2. Explain the meaning of the terms protogyny and protandry, an 
mention the names of any plants which exhibit these conditions. 

3. Give an outline of the Linnean system of classification, and state 
some of the principal objections to its employment. 

4. Describe the structure of the flower in the genus V iola. 

5. Give the names and characters of the main 'sub-divisions o 
Rosaceae, and mention the chief genera occurring in the British is an s. 

6. State the genera and orders to which the following familial p an s 
belong, i.e. carrot, parsley, horse-radish, onion, rhubarb, artichoke, eiu 
salem artichoke, mangold wurzel, strawberry, currant. . 

7. Give the characters of the Eupliorbiaceae, and mention some o e 
more interesting genera included in the order. 

8. State the principal characters by which Liliaceae, Amaiy ic ac 

and Iridaceae are distinguished from each other. Give a few examp 
of each order. 0 
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Second Year Students. 



Chemistry. — Examine, r, Dr. Andrews. 



1. What is meant by tbe tension of a vapour, and how is its amount 
experimentally determined ? amount 

2 How is it proved that the solar spectrum extends beyond the visibl. 
spectrum, both at the red and violet ends ? 

3. Calculate to what volume 150 o. c. of oxygen, measured at 15” cent 
ami ^.^rr4 735 ma - (0r 29 *> 0Uld reduced at 0” cent) 

200 volumes of a gaseous mixture of oxvsen. nitroven and 
acid were reduced by the addition of caustic potash to 1 90 v’ol. ; an excess 
of hydrogen was added to the residue, and an electric spark pas dthreugh 

How is iodine prepared, and what are its tests ? 

■ ' I? “ at are ™e tests for hydrocyanic acid, and how would you deter- 
mine the amount of it in a given solution t 7 

J: Write the formulas of the following bodies :-ammonium nitrate' 

m“neanIS S -Tot SUf>hate; f61T ° U8 Ilydrate i « hydrate; potassium’ 
manganate , potassium permanganate. r 

J fishers? from the a " state its ^ 

10. What are the tests for potash, soda and ammonia 1 
metais ? V0U ^ y ° U Separate 111011:61 from “' on in 8 solution of the two 

arseric^i&T a ° C0,mt ° f the °hai-aoteristic reactions of the arsenious aud 

describee ° ompo f ?? n of sta ™h, cane sugar, and grape sugar, and 

describe the reaction which occurs when starch is heated tith dilute acids. 

how the r^ 0 genera v. aCC ° lmt0 ^ e oxalic acids, and show 

“°7* -l! orm . er ™ ay he prepared from the latter. 

is it DrenareVf ^ com J’°f„ tio “ of common ether (ethyl oxide), and how 
is t prepared from alcohol 1 Describe the theory of the process. 

a “ d aoida "*■* are their 

preVe'nc^of bTo°odt ^ ^ Spe ° tl '’ lm t0 the disoov6r y of tle 

18. What are the tests for albumen? 



Thikd Year Students. 



Anatomy and Physiology —Bmminer, Profmor Sedfem, m.d. 
each wSyo! recogidse. 8 nUmbered 1 to 10 > 81101 describe the parts of 

each l! '8 8ment s °* 'the hip joint, and the maimer in which 

3 MeutL rt^ ligaments is affected by the movements of the joint. 

r— 4. f *■ 
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4 Give a careful account of the anatomy of the first stage of the sub- Appendix, 
clavian artery, with a more general sketch of the branches of that part K,h 8 - 
of the artery. . , . Scholarship 

5. Describe the origin, course and distribution of the greater and lesser 

sciatic nerves and their branches. o . ° U ‘ 

6. Describe the physical and vital properties of nerves. State the ex- 
perimental evidence of the sensory and motor character of nerves and 
nerve roots, and of the direction in which impulses travel along them. 

• PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

1 How- would you distinguish, by means of liquid re-agents, the fol- 
lowing acids in solution from one another : — the arsenious, arsenic and 
ortho (or tribasic) phosphoric acid. 

2. If in a solution not too dilute, sulphuretted hydrogen gives a black 
or dark brown precipitate, and liydrocholoric acid a white precipitate, 
what metals may be present, and how would you distinguish them 1 ? 

3. Explain generally the process of alkalimetry, and calculate how many 
grains of sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and crystallized oxalic acid, respec- 
tively would neutralise 50 grains of carbonate of sodium (Ha—23). 

4. What precipitates are obtained when a solution of mercuric chloride 
is treated with caustic potash, and with ammonia? Write the formulas 
of the two precipitates. 

5. What are the characteristic reactions of the oxalates, acetates, tar- 
trates and benzoates ? 

6. A deposit from the urine consists either of ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate, oxalate of calcium, or of cystine ; how would you discover 
which of these bodies was present, (a) from the crystalline form ; (6) from 
the action of chemical tests % 

7. What are the tests for gelatin and albumin 1 

8. How would you estimate the amount of organic matter in an ordi- 
nary water. 

[The Students were also required to perform Chemical Analysis.] 



Fourth Year Students. 



Anatomy. — Examiner Dr. Eeclfern. 

1. Describe such characters as will enable you to distinguish the 
specially marked dorsal and lumbar vertebrae, and name the specimens 
numbered 1 to 10. 

2. Describe the anatomical arrangements which enable the upper jaw 
to resist the forces applied to its various parts in mastication, and in falls 
or blows on the face. In what way should a blow be struck to sepaiate 
it most easily from its connections ? 

3. Describe the supra-renal capsule — its shape, appearance on the sur- 
face and on section, its relations, and its vessels and nerves. 

4. How would you display the cavity of the tympanum in the recen 

state. What parts would you look for, and where would you expect to 
find each of them ? . . . 

5. Mention the parts to which the branches of the eighth pair ot cranial 
nerves are distributed. 
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Scholarship 1- State the conditions essential for the healthy performance of the 
Examina- functions of nervous matter and nerves, and give evidence in proof 

2. Distinguish colloids and crystalloids. What part has the process 

of osmosis m absorption from the alimentary canal ? What part of that 
process is vital 1 1 

3. State wliat is known of the function of the liver. 

4. What is the office of the cerebrum 1 State the evidence in favour 
of your conclusions 1 

5. What is death ? How do you know when it has taken place ! 
What apparent indications of life may happen in a dead body, and how 
do you explain them 1 



Surgical Anatomy. — Examiner, Dr. Gordon. 

1. Describe the relations of the epigastric artery and its varieties, to the 
neck of the sac m inguinal and femoral hernia. 

2. Describe the operation of ligaturing the external iliac artery and 
the parts successively exposed during the proceeding. 

3. Describe the two specimens of fracture now exhibited— them dias- 

nosis and treatment. ° 



Materia Medica. — Examiner, Dr. Seaton Reid. 
o' Effervesci “g alkaline liquors are officinal ? 

is IS; Saar of a,kali “ e:idi ’ aud ^ ^ 

f 3 ™ ^officinal names of our three Cinchona harks, the percent 
, 0 Qunna in each, and the officinal preparations each enters into. 

a prescription for the nse of Quinia by an adult as a tonic, 
and as a febrifuge. 

5. Name out mineral acids, state the medicinal properties of each, and 
Qut e sia PreSC1 ’ iPtl0n f ° r tLe USG ° f eadi by an adult > 111 ^ infusion of 

6. Ate the infusions of Quassia and Calumba made with hot or cold 
water, and why 1 

WwT rite i. a pre3C "P tio11 for tlle “fusion of Digitalis for au adult, 
your patient ° mS ^ ou and what cautions would you give to 

8. How many grains are in a gramme i 

1 A ■»?r r ^ams of water would a fluid drachm of water weigh 1 
cally' me 6 mecbcilies ou "kdde, and classify them therapeuti- 



Midwifery and Diseases of "Women and Children. — Examiner, Dr. 
S. F. Dill 

1. Describe Cams’ curve, 
perfect recognition of it ? 

of ri'dl-S? 1 ? °P e y a fion, suited to each degree (making four degrees) 
neriod of ^f ? 011 ; m J he con J ll g ate diameter, under labour at the full 
deerpps nf ?A S , atl0 f. ' also tlie operations indicated in the same 

degrees of contraction under labour at seven months. 



What are the advantages afforded by a 
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3 Define the term “ Bi-polar podalic Version.” State under what 
circumstances, and how, this operation may he performed. __ 

4. What are the principal rules by which traction of the foetus through Sc]jo]argbip 
the pelvis is economised 1 Examina- 

5 Name the agents recommended for arresting Uterine lnemorrhages. turns. 

Give the name of the author who first, in these countries, advocated the 
use of perchloride of iron in post partum haemorrhage. How is this 
accent to he applied ? What are the dangers arising from its use •? 

°6 Describe briefly the operation of transfusion, as advocated by Dr. 

^^Give a case of phantom tumor. How, according to Dr. Montgomery 
and Sir J. Y, Simpson, may it be tested 1 . - 

8. What is the history, diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of cancnun 

oris? 



Medical Jurisprudence. — Examiner, Professor Hodges , m.d., f.c.s. 

1. Describe the method of applying Vail Deen’s test for the detection 
of blood in stains, and the objections to the evidence afforded by it. 

2. How are haemin crystals to be obtained from old blood stains ? 

3. What are the methods used for the detection of phosphorus in the 
contents of the stomach ? 

4. State the precautions required in the examination of gunshot 

wounds. ■ . , 

5. How is the freedom from arsenic of the copper employed m htemsen s 
process to be ascertained ? 

6. Describe Graham and Hofman’s method for the separation of strych- 
nine from organic liquids. 



Law Scholarships. — First Year Students. 



Real Property. — Examiner, Professor Molyneux. 

1. In marriage settlements executed prior to the 8th and 9th Vic. 

it had been usual to insert an estate to trustees between that of the 
husband and the limitation to the issue : what results might have re- 
sulted in defeat of the objects of the settlement from the omission of such 
interposed estate 1 # 1 

2. A seized of an estate in fee simple, on his marriage, by common law 

conveyance limited an estate to the use of himself for life, with remainder 
to the use of his first and other sons successively in tail, with remainder to 
the use of B in fee simple : are either, and which, of those remainders 
vested or contingent? . 

3. Lands limited to A for life, remainder to B in tail, remainder to 
the heirs of A. What estates or interests are capable of alienation by A 
or B respectively without the cooperation of the other? 

4. How are cross remainders created by deed ? And how by. wi o 

And what difference exists as to their mode of creation by those, instru- 
ments respectively? . „ 

5. What estate is created by a conveyance to A B and his assigns toi 

6. A, B, C, three joint tenants in fee : A releases Ms third to B. B 
dies : what persons are respectively entitled to the land ? 

7. According to the law of descents, what is the rule as to representa- 
tion ? Give an instance. 
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_ Jurisprudence.— Examiner, Professor Leslie 

3. What is meant by a universitas juris ? 
modem ideas on the ^bjLil^TJfZTeTslns 6 ^ *“*’"* “ d 

a c r;Tmtr the Kom:m j;,s -<• a. 

lent Sin %££$£ ^ rem ’ jm in - d «We the equip, 

8. Explain the meaning of the term Status. 

-i^tBssfASSrS^a 



Second Year Students. 

Equit y. —Examiner, Professor Molynem. 

in a Court of Equlty^mda- what Xo° 1Se ? f e<lui J abIe jurisdiction arises 
to a legal title ? ’ circumstances does the court give effect 

cation of the mSm*" mSTi^T 8 equitable rights, what qnalifi- 

cessar^theadjnstment oftheu cS° s ? p0tlor est J un " becomes 

legem ” is solely apphctable 0 / CaS6S ™ Wbicl1 tlie maxim ‘ ' Equitas sequitur 

ing purchasers withMtice to°he “ th ® dootrilie affect ‘ 

relief to a daimant^^^d^aSi * C ? Urt Ectuit y de eline to give 
or at least qualifies the ordimuy relief 1 ^ ^ entliled as ia ™S ^ equity, 

7 . ffi” some *£££ 22“ “T*’ ^ a % » equity. 

™t^^ l fr 9ht to tte “> 

“ SET* b6Side 

contains the ordinary covermnf + 1 aSe ^ * essee °** a ^ ouse and the lease 
hy pure accident, the lessor h ° ^ m r ®P a * r > an d the house is burned 
lessee resorts to a Court nf t? 21 ? **? ac ^ on 011 the covenant and the 
plaintiff from proceeding at ^ ^°F 011 ^junction to restrain tlie 
principle will tie of accident; on what 
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ln m Jjjgtanc© in which the Court will give relief although the Jq**. 
uporwhich he claims the aid of the Court has ar.cn m matter ^ 

of n W '<?tate some instance or instances in which the Court will s etaside|--'“- 
m ^tn"n the ground of fraud although the person executmg is 

of competent age ’ ^ ^iTso^tof class of cases in which a partieeps 
P: from ^ agreement by a Court of Equity 

S upon which such action of the Court IS sustamed 

against the general rule ? 



m Law —Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

Trm ^PRUDENCE AND (JIVIL -Ljayt. > . 

1. “ If by any means wecandeternmne 
ceptions, they will be " “ bsequently exhibited (Ancient 

witt “ ampies from tlie p 

K r»ut the chief differences between the Homan and the English 
L T SEe points out some important -differences between ancient 

and modem ideas the subject o^Xgs b”^, tradition, 

4. Explain the modes of acquiring things y t> 

accession, specification and usucapion. a000 unt for the employ- 

5. What was the lex regia, and how do you ao 

ment of such a term in the time of t e “P , classification of contracts 

6. Explain, with examples, the great fourfold classincaei 

in Homan Law. ,, .. , c who Be ll s it hack to A, 

7. B steals a lamb from A, and sells it to , a3 

who resells it to D, who keeps it for three years when A 

stolen from him. Apply Homan Law o ^ lav of usucapion 

8 Explain the term bona vacantia, and state t 

"? »d ». p“ •' • 

11. A makes a will, without naming at all ^ is, 

tote; B makes a will without naming on eacll case l 

according to Homan Law, the effect of . i{tt8 emphyteusis, 

12. Explain the terms dominium, obhgatio, se 
hired.es sui, beneficium inventarii. 



Third Year Students. 

Common Iw. -Examiner, Professor Mohjenux. 

1. State the nature.of a guarantee * , a n express discharge 

2. What act on the part of a creditor not being a* express 

of the surety, will nevertheless operate to disc a g between the 

•3. What- is the legal nature of contract of 

■drawer and indorsee of a hiU of exchange made payable to the 
the drawer. 
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reduced of feuds, ta 

K£S* “ffefa ^ T C0ntract fol ' ms the fo“>n a drtIonT Ceadll ^ ible 

tiona. * T' 0W , < * oes a c ^ ose foi* action differ from a chose in 

spect to the rights of and the power of d2LTZlthitTT mte - 
exercised over it by the owner at law ? g th it which can be 

^ Wb« ™ ii,i„ * (b. jiabatj „ , fAdr „ a, „ ^ 

p— ? 

recover his share ? And if not, why not 1 ™ * mmon law to 

** «« * 

against his peiSnllreprasentat^es ? SllrriVe to tH0 ,vife on 1™ death as 



Jurisprudence AND Civil 'Lm.-Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

juris £lTfeS. Si£Cati0n “ d al ™ n S em ^ of ^ parts of a corpus 

Law <rf°guceession! ******** ^tween the English and the Roman 

potentially, all feYorms inwhichY °{ Jm ' al conce ptions contain, 

4. Uive some historical acpmmf nf + 1 ^ tj j 7 ™, J - ,aw * 
the Engfeh.law oi prescription, respecttety 111 ™ and 

respecfto Yw 6 ^ and state ^ ^ of usucapion with 

the 6 taS: With eXampleS ’ tte Wold olassification of Contracts in 

contract Y m ^ k^* 01108,1 connexion between conveyance, testament , and 

andh^feY;d“ g t0 *“ cIlief fences between Roman 

Eandectejand Institutes res^ctivhfyl^ “ d £UTau g eme ot of the Code, 

to ■ oiligationes) into^ominium tw S1 \ bdrv ? slon . of Dominia (as opposed 
universitates rerum? 1 sm 9 u ^ ae ) jura, in re attend, and 

Stat6 * ie S1,bStanCe ° f Aust “’ s explanation of the term, actiones 



Senior Scholarships. 

Modken Languages.- Professor Meissner. 

Translate into French KlW0 ® - 

of a conntryThmh^ ^l^f “ nstitatiollal antiquities 

charters, to guide our research as i. ? lentlc ^tonan, nor laws, nor 
research, as is the case with Scotland before the 
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. „ rpi.fi latest and most laborious of her antiquaries A ppaidte, 

rS muved tri C institutions were whoUy Celtic until ^ 
appeara * tly similar to those of Ireland. A total, though pro- SckohnWp 

that era, and gr ? therefore have taken place m the next age, Bsamma- 

bably ^adual ^ngemtirt ■ thereto satisfactorily explained. 

* iKictljCditary, the governors of districts took the 
^ llation of earls the whole kingdom was subjected to a feudal tenure, 

T Itlo-Norman laws, tribunals, local and mnmcipa magistracies 
Reduced- 

ffilesTent, settled upon States gr-an ted^by the kings of Scotland, 

of Ponsard’s “AgnSs de 

Keranie." 

GERMAN. 

Translate into German : , , 

T cthmild have told you that I went hack to Hamburg on Thursday to 
take leave of my friend, who travels southward, and returned hither on 
following. Prom Empfelde, a village halt-way from Batze- 

»• tcj ask'sfjsss-assa ssrs.** 

S^s hJorifand g!4n se°ats within the rails. Every ob^, 
whether the growth of nature or the work of man, was neat and aitifi- 
Sf It pS me far better than if the houses and gardens, and 
pleasure-fields, had been in a nobler taste : for this nobler taste won 
have been mere apery.— -Coleridge. b 

2. Give a brief account, in German, of Schiller’s “ Wallenstein. 



ITALIAN. 

Translate into Italian : — , 

Among the foreigners whom the fame of the discoveries 
Portuguese had allured into their- service, was Christo, t ^ Sth 
subject of the republic of Genoa. Neither the time rw&»d£**** 
are known with certainty, bnt he was descended of “ ^ J’ 

though reduced to indigence by various misfortunes. Jlftsi enquiring 

some knowledge of the Latin tongue, the only ang , q 

was taught at that time, he was instructed m geometry 
the art of drawing. Thus qualified, he went to sea at to ag of fourteen 
and began his career on that element which con, ducted! ^ s ° “ ^ 
glory. His early voyages were to those ports m the Mediterranean 
which his countrymen the Genoese frequented.— Bobebtsok. 

Translate into English : — 

In que' giomi si voile dare il bianco alle pareti delle : norire m-cen e 
ei trasportarono frattanto ne’ sotterranei. D™atonmte m queU 
intervallo non fummo post! in luoghi vicmn ehe 

Oroboni stava bene, ma io dubitava cbe non vo^ sotter- 

temeva che la salute gib si debole di questo detenorasso m que sotter 

"Tressi almeno avuto iu fortuna d’ esser vioino in quell’ occasione al 
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leltgtX * qUeS ‘°' tWtod ° < 
k^sli p f riiun ' 

sull estrema debolezza a cm tanta scarsifWi cfon face ™ a Ti ™, 



iliSTOR Y.— Examiner, Professor Yonge. 

QUESTIONS. 

pretentions, If Hemy' Vn’ James *1 T- 6 ™ foi ‘ udecl 011 hereditary 

England? 7 J!lmes L > aud ^orge I, to the throne of 

Sir\ob°eTwalpole Ollil0al and oIlaraoters of Lord Bm-leigh and 

Parliament betweenthe y^m™"l640— 1 7^ U llistory of tie French 

5 Give sketches of four of +1,» r„n • 

English, and two French Sully St nft - Tt!?** s . tates,lu ™, taking two 

Marlborough, Dubois Lord fuji, fl ,n ’ Mazam b Clarendon, Colbert 

*-.™* ides CV taken w2,Y' J 3 "^’ Pitt - MtataT 

Silesia, and the seven years’ war ? WW • aIK Prauoe *l»e wars of 
pohey of the two countries on each c^Lko™ 0 ”™^ 11068 determined tl8 



Subject foe Essay. 

French Re^ion™^ THE Eno “ SI1 Eebellion, and of the 
of THE TWO Transactions ■ » Vw® A Compaki son of the Objects 
justified j and a Review of the H0W FAK fithek was 

ui xilE RESULTS OP BOTH. 



1. Describe I 03 ™ 13 ™''*™™™’ 
acids, which is compos^cf of silica °al a mineral not attacked by 

2- In spectrum ialysis w ’ al “ m “ a > lime and potash, 
metal lines, and how is the ideSitw ' lmes ^mguished from the 
Solar gectrum with the bright ulY ? “™ y of tlle dark lines m the 
3. How is the equivalent or at ° f . Captaui elements estabhshed? 
Amo^multivaient elements what is' ° f an element determined? 
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s State the composition of cane sugar, and the change which it under- 

' acted on by dilute acids, and describe the action of polarised 

V m ™nn the solution before and after it has been heated with the acid. Scholar, h.p 
H S “ Tes a soCn of glucose differ in the latter respect from one of J" 

°7 S show how alcohol may be prepared synthetically from its elements. 

7 How is benzol prepared from benzoic acid t State the reaction, and 
chow how the other aromatic hydrocarbons may be derived from benzol. 

8 Write the formulas- of tho methyl, ethyl, propyl and isopropyl 
alchols on the marsh gas typo, and explain why no isomeric methyl or 
ethyl alcohol can exist. 

[The Students were also required to perform chemical analyses.] 



Natural History. — Examiner Dr. Cunningham. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1 Briefly state tlie distinguishing characters of the classes included 

in the sub-kingdom Vermes. . .. 

2. Give the characters of the class Otenophora, and mention the names 
of some of the principal genera. . 

3 Give an account of the development of Echmodermata. 

4 State what you know with regard to the structure, habits, and de- 
velopment of the Rhizocephalous Crustacea. 

5. Give brief account of the vertebrate theory of the skull and men- 
tion some of the objections to it. 

6. State the names and characters of the suborders of Lacertiiia ana 

Ophidia, as given in the lectures. . . , .. . . - 

7. Give the names and characters of tho principal subdivisions ot 

Natatorial birds. . 

8. Describe the structure of the stomachin the ruminating Araodactyia. 
What are those characters by which the Camelidae are chiefly distin- 
guished from the other ruminants 1 



1. Describe the principal forms of cellular tissue. 

2. Give an account of the principal forms assumed by stamens.. 

3. State the names and characters of tho groups of fruits as given m 
the lectures, and give the names of the fruits included m each group. 

4. State the principal characters of the order Malvaceae, and mention 
those by which it is mainly distinguished from Byttnenaceae and Ster- 
euliaceae. Give the names of some of the more important genera oi 

Malvaceae, _ . ,, r 

5. Give the characters of the sub-orders of Leguminosae, the names of 
some of the genera belonging to each sub-order, and the pnncipa pro 

6. State the characters and distribution of tlie order Cucurbitaceae. 

7. Give a list of the principal composite and umbelliferous plants 

employed in medicine, or as food. „„ j 

8. State the characters of the order Comferae, and give the names ot 

some of the more important genera. What are those c ara y 

which a Fir {Abies) may he most readily distinguished from a rme 
(Pin us) 1 
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Metaphysics.- 



-JBxamimr, Professor Parle, m.a. 

, }■ Give a concise summary of Berkeley’s arguments in the « Dialomi* 
Eauniia.' between Hylas and Philonous.” dialogue! 

2 Examine Mr. Mill’s objections to the doctrine of unconscioua 
mental modifications. State the theory of Stewart and Dr. M’Cosh 
d. Define the phenomenon usually called “ Association of Ideas ” T a it 
distmet from (1; Recurrence ; (2) Habit 1 
4. Explain these phenomena : — 

(1) “ Thought was not, in enjoyment it expired.” 

(2) Antonio - — “ If the J ew do cut but deep enough, 

1 11 pay it presently with all my heart.” 

a ? 6et h- “ If he do bleed 

J- 11 gild tiie faces of the grooms withal ; 

For it must seem their guilt." . 

Playing upon words in such circumstances is not unnatural! 

and 'n?t efme ® x P lain — “ Belief is <*8 primary condition of reason, 

„ not reason the ultimate ground of belief.” 



1. What is Su- Wn Hamilton’s position in relation to (1) Reid and 
Stewart; (2) Kant; (3) James Mill! w ■ 

do ° tr f? <>f Relativity so as to bo (1) consistent with, and 
(2) opposed, to, a doctrine of real human knowledge 

MomUt^lrSLf M “ dmS? ° fM ° tleS? Why did he. thini 

and c^^mTe" £ a ™“S ness aud oausedness mean not only antecedence 
« ’ *2* ? ls0 f“ euass of series and proximity of parts.’’ 

are the emb ndlel 6 ** - * 16 f“f adectlla l intuitions of any one generation 
aie the embodied experiences of the previous race ” ! This theory is the 
most probable solution of “ one of the great philosophical problems 7 of our 

more Suita ; ble comm ™t— “ Jam non consilio bonus, sed 

non possfm ” “ r60te facel ' e P° ssim > ^ nisi reote facere 

questions regarding the True, or 



Braun, Parted h} A xkxatoe,, , Thom, 87 6 88, Abbey-etreet. 
Uor Her Majesty s Stationery Office. 
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